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CORNELL 


More Poultry Gasoline Brooder 


More Eggs 


More Money Heaters and Poultry House 
Appliances 


are used and recommended by the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 

They are designed by the leading 
poultry experts of America for the use of 
poultry men the world over. 

Cornell Brooders will put the “‘punch”’ 
in your poultry business by increasing 
sales, output and efficiency. 


Write for complete catalog of Poultry 
House Appliances. 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





y re Milk At LessCost 


Says Expert After Test 


V. E. Fuller, after a thorough test, says that Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed produced more milk at 
a less cost than his standard ration. 


Making milk is not guesswork. The cow’s food is 
turned into milk by natural laws. Modern profitable dairying has out- 
grown old-fashioned guesswork methods in feeding. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is produced hy specialists of years of practical experience. They know the 
natural laws that make milk from feed. International Special Dairy Feed is 
the result of scientifically selected ingredients. It is an ideal all-year-’round 
ready grain ration. Used as an entire grain ration or with other feed or 
pasture, it will produce more milk at a lower cost than any other feed 
on the market. 

Your Cows Need It to balance their ration, make more milk and keep them in 
good health. Thousands of dairymen know by experience that these are facts. 


Go to Your Dealer. Try one tonof International Special Dairy Feed and you'll 
never be without it. 
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Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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These rows of vigorous healthy cu- 
cumber vines, suggest a nice snug 
addition to the bank account. 


OU can grow a Fall and a 
y Spring crop, or one of To- 
matoes and one of Cucum- 
bers, and arrange it so 
complete 


that you 
rotation, 
practically no idle ground except 
the short off-crop time in the sum- 
mer. 


have a and 


Right now, greenhouse cucum- 
bers are being shipped from the 
Mississippi Valley section of the 
West, to New York and San Fran- 


cisco. 


ZA} S aaS 


There Is 
Money In 


Greenhouse 
Cucumbers 


The market hasn’t begun to be 
supplied. 

Of course, growing cucumbers 
skill—it’s 
“finding money.” 


requires not exactly 

You put up the money 
we’ll put up the houses. 
hire a skilled 
you on 


and 

You can 
and with 
the job to look after 
things; it will be your own fault 
if your bank balance doesn’t 
grow. Don’t hesitate to write for 
any information. Do it freely. 


grower, 


Jord, @Burnham@, 


Builders of 


Greenhouses and 


Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
42nd St. Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
Tremont 


ROCHESTER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 


Bldg. 


Rookery Bldg. Granite Bldg. Swetland Bldg. 

TORONTO MONTREAL 

Royal Bank Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 
FACTORIES 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


St. Catharines, Canada. 
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fence secure 
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tom wrapped 4 ditions. 
around each hori- q ie Sent Free — Our 


: , Book, “How to 
zontal wire and a —- Build a Fence.” 


securely held by galqumseemmnge Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago w Yor! Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 
Awarded Grand a at cs Pacific International Exposition—The Supreme Award of Merit 


baiting Announcing 


Tested “Gardenand 
Seedti. Lawn’”’ 1917 Edition 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed cata- 
logue and handbook on gardening. It con- 
tains many directions on cultivation, etc., and 
is profusely illustrated in color. 
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130 Chamber of Commerce Building Boston, Mass. 
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JAMES CARTER & COMPANY 
Raynes Park, London 
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Peters’ Proven Products 


Quality Alfalfa Feeds 
Are Clean Feeds Made in a Clean Mill 


at’s Important 


We wish to call Jour attention particularly) to the 
following feeds--these we can conscientiously recom- 
mend to you for quality, economy), satisfactory results 


Peters’ Hog-Profit—- 


Peters’ Submilk-- 


A good feed for swine--- 
tested by the Animal 
Husbandry Department 
of one of the Agricultural 
Colleges with very satis- 
factory results. 


An excellent milk sub- 
stitute for growing calves 
---the formula carefully 
prepared by a recognized 
feed expert. 


Remember! “These feeds are made by the concern 
that originated the Famous Peters’ Arab Horse Feed 


We also make Molasses and Alfalfa Feeds--Dairy 


Feeds---Poultry Feeds---Alfalfa Meal 
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Riches, Piver & Company 


Manufacturers of 


Lead Arsenate Calcium Arsenate 


Paste and Powdered Paste and Powdered 


Bordeaux Lead Arsenate 


Paste and Powdered 


Bordeaux Mixture 


Paste and Powdered 


RICHES, PIVER & COMPANY, 30 Church St., New York 





HOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. Has 
more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, therefore 
richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results as a milk 
producer. 


FINE FOR PIGS 


’ 

Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. . 
Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. ; 
MANUFACTURED BY i 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 
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CHEAPER 
eae ha 
HOME MIXED 


RATION Molasses and Grain Products Feeds 


Better Results at Less Cost Approved by 
than Home Mixed Feeds U.S. Government Experts 


Scientific feeding is the order of the day, at all successful dairies and stock farms 
se it brings better results at a big saving in feed cost. 


Sucrene Feeds have made their way for sixteen years 
on superior merit They meet the pressing needs of the farmer, dairyman 


and stock raiser for Economical, Ready-to-Feed, correctly 
balanced rations—whether he is feeding for milk production, veal, beef, pork, poultry 
profit or horse power. They are the original and recognized standard molasses, grain 
and grain products feeds. 


Sucrene Feeds Must Be Always Up to the Highest 
Quality Standard. Experts preside over every detail of manufacture. 


Raw materials are subjected to careful inspection and 
chemical analysis before being unloaded. Such material as does not come up to 
standard in quality, is rejected. The process of mixing is tested every hour to 
make sure that all ingredients enter, in proper proportion, into every pound of 

the finished product. 


We positively guarantee every sack of Sucrene Feed to carry 
the analysis Printed Thereon or better, and to be Uniform 
in Quality. 


Sucrene Feeds Palatable—Highly Digestible 


Pure Cane Molasses, with clean wholesome grain and grain products, make 
the strongest feeding combination known. Molasses is stronger in digestible 
carbohydrates (the fat and energy making elements) than any other feed. 
It makes the feed appetizing, aids the digestion, prevents bowel 
troubles—keeps the animal in good health and spirits. 
More Milk at Our apomnee wn mixing produces a mealy feed; not sticky; will not 
sour in hot weather. 
Less Feed Cost Sell your high priced grain. Let Sucrene Feeds cut your feed 
J. 8. Leed, pro- bills, save you trouble and increase your profits. 
prietor of Belmont We have valuable booklets and literature on scientific feeding of 
anna. tae eee cows, calves, hogs, steers, poultry and horses. They are free. Fill 
Da éaa is bard or out and mail us the coupon or write us a postal. Write today. 


high grade dairy 


cows 1s ays on of American Milling Company 
home mixed ration, ° 
at a cost of $60.26. Sucrene Station 20 
Same herd fed 15 
days on Sucrene . 
Dairy Feed at cost Sucrene Dairy Feed 
of $54.00 produced Sucrene Hog Meal 
902 Ibs. more milk. Sucrene Alfalfa Horse Feed 
Sucrene Calf Meal 
Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
Amco Fat Maker (for Steers) 
Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 


(Send for 100-Ib. trial sack Sucrene Calf Meal, 
$3.00; Hog Meal, $2.00; f. o. b. mill.) 


Please send me Free books on Feeding and 
information on Feeds checked below: ( 20) 
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In the Spring You Can Get 


Wonderful Pictures 


You will not find a place more beautiful than the Cornell 





Campus in the Spring. It is the time when most of the stud- 

ents buy a camera. The Co-op. has practically all of the 

models in the Spring time and you can select the type you 

like best. We find those with the Autographic backs are big 
sellers. They are on the Eastman Kodaks. 


Buy Your Special Books 
at the Co-op. ‘ 


From now on there will be many books 
you will want to read. Some you will want 
to add to your library covering subjects 
about which you have already studied be- 
cause all good books are not included in 
the list of textbooks. The Co-op. carries 
many of these books but our Special Order 
Service means prompt delivery of those 


which we do not have in stock. 


The Cornell Co-op. 


Morrill Hall 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The Sociology of Rural Life 


BY A. R. MANN 
Acting Dean, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


OCIOLOGY is the study of human 
S experience. It views the problems 

of life from the standpoint of their 
effects on the quality of the human be- 
ings who inhabit the earth. In its ap- 
proach to the great industrial prob- 
lems of the day, for example, it sub- 
ordinates the important questions of 
how may production be increased most 
efficiently and economically to what it 
regards as the ultimate question of the 
effect of the organization of industry, 
of the hours, wages, and conditions of 
labor, on the persons who perform that 
labor. We say that sociology concerns 
itself with the human values rather than 
with the material values. 

Not that the sociologist disregards the 
importance of the material values, or 
the production of wealth. He knows 
how indispensable these are, and how 
essential it is that the processes of 
wealth production shall be perfected for 
the good of the race. He is concerned 
with every factor which promotes or 
retards industrial efficiency. But his 
concern is not for increased output and 
more wealth for the sake of the wealth, 
but for the sake of the persons whose 
lives are bettered either in the produc- 
tion or in the use of that wealth. When 
the sociologist contends for an increase 
in wages the end he has in mind is not 
that the workman may have a larger 
pay check and more money in his purse, 
but that he may be able to safeguard 


the health of his family better, may 
educate his children, may gain some re- 
lease from the mere struggle for ex- 
istence to devote to personal develop- 
ment. Not the accumulation of wealth, 
but the enlargement and refinement of 
personality is the end the sociologist 
seeks; and he judges everything by the 
criterion of its effect on human per- 
sonality. 

One of the first obstacles which con- 
fronts the sociologist is to clear the 
path so that the real end may be dis- 
tinguished from the means for the ac- 
complishment of that end. The beset- 
ting sin of a great deal of our present 
conduct of life is that we are prone to 
regard as the ends of all our endeavors 
those things which are merely means to 
higher ends. We hear it said that the 
end for which we are working in agri- 
culture is to make farming more pro- 
ductive and more profitable. When we 
have attained that end, however, we 
have reached only a way station; the 
terminal lies beyond, and more _ pros- 
perous farming becomes the means to 
enable the farmer to share more largely 
in the higher enjoyments of civiliza- 
tion. We seek better farming that we 
may have better farmers; we aspire to 
greater material resources that we may 
add to the abundance of the human 
resources. What we have just said 
means that there is recognized a dis- 
tinction between what are primarily 
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economic considerations and what are 
primarily sociological considerations. 

We may carry the discussion a step 
further in the hope of making our 
point a little clearer. Economics was 
early defined as the science of wealth. 
Sociology was first defined as the science 
of society. Economics takes for its 
field the consideration of the effect of 
all the processes on the _ production, 
distribution, and consumption of 
wealth. Sociology claims as its prov- 
ince the effect of all the processes on 
the human beings themselves. This is 
a rather broad distinction, and closer 
analysis will show many points of con- 
tact. It is apparent that the sociologist 
and the economist must both deal with 
the same sorts of things, but from dif- 
ferent points of view. Transportation 
interests the economist because of its 
bearing on the economic activities of 
farming. It interests the sociologist be- 
cause it is a means of communication, 
of social intercourse, of promoting the 
associational activities of the people, 
and of increasing the satisfactions of 
life. The economist may be interested 
in good roads because of their effect on 
land values, on the costs of production 
and distribution, or on the type of 
farming which may be practiced. The 
sociologist is interested in good roads 
because they determine the amount of 
concourse of a neighborhood: the 
friendly visiting, the exchange of ideas, 
the discussion of community affairs, 
the removal of isolation and the pro- 
motion of fellowship, the attendance on 
school and church and social organiza- 
tions, the accessibility of entertain- 
ments and recreational facilities. 


The sociologist thinks of people, not 
as separate individuals, but in their 
group activities and_ relationships,— 
how they act in the presence of one 
another and how they react on one 
another; what brings them together or 
holds them apart; how each is moulded 
by his group, and how he helps to mould 
the group; what is the motive force in 
any given group activity; how strong 


that force is and how it may be di- 
rected. 

The sociology of rural life is, roughly, 
then, the study of the associated or 
group activities of the people who live 
in the country viewed from the stand- 
point of the effect of those activities on 
the character of the farm people them- 
selves. It recognizes as the final term 
in the whole country-life enterprise the 
farmer himself. It involves the con- 
sideration of the means, agencies, and 
methods, by which the farmer can real- 
ize in himself the best there is in human 
experience. Instead of subscribing to 
the doctrine that we ‘“‘raise more corn 
to feed more hogs to buy more land to 
raise more corn” in endless succession, 
it contends that we improve our farm- 
ing that we may improve each genera- 
tion of farmers in endless succession. 
When we attain the end of raising 
more corn and pork and potatoes it is 
that these may become the means for 
developing a more healthy, contented, 
resourceful, intelligent, and upstanding 
farm people. Our ultimate goal is a 
progressively finer rural manhood and 
womanhood, not merely a greater or 
more paying output of farm produce. 
We cannot have a higher rural civiliza- 
tion except as we have advancement in 
the material resources of life. We are 
under necessity of improving. agri- 
culture by every device which art and 
science can discover in order that we 
may promote human well-being. 

Conditions in the open country have 
not grown any worse since we began 
talking about them. It is when thought 
is given to how conditions may be im- 
proved that their shortcomings come to 
light. Rural sociology, if we may use 
that term for temporary convenience, 
takes cognizance of all of these short- 
comings and seeks to discover means of 
correcting them so that country folk 
may live most contentedly and whole- 
somely. All the social handicaps and 
whatever contributes in any way to so- 
cial poverty comes up for examination 
to see why it exists, on what it rests, 
and how it is to be adjusted. The social 
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deficiencies come up prominently for 
attention. But the student of rural so- 
cial conditions is as much concerned 
with promoting the prevailing, or nor- 
mal, standards into progressively higher 
ones as he is in calling attention to the 
maladjustments in the situation. 

The present widespread interest in 
rural conditions grew out of the dis- 
discovery that certain conditions were 
not as satisactory as they ought to be 
and that they were capable of being 
improved. And so we find ourselves fol- 
lowing the normal procedure in the cor- 
rection of social deficiencies, namely, 
by first calling attention to them, stim- 
ulating discussion, creating public in- 
terest, and crystallizing public senti- 
ment into specific measures for ameli- 
oration. This was the great service 
which the Commission on Country Life, 
of which former Director Bailey was 
the chairman, rendered to the country. 
It was the work of this Commission 
which stimulated and energized the lat- 
ent interest in the social welfare of the 
American farm people. 

Most of our agricultural teaching is 
an application of the physical and nat- 
ural sciences to the practical problems 
of the farm. In this newer field of 
thought having to do with social and 
economic conditions, we find the applica- 
tion of the no less important social 
sciences to the affairs of the farmer. 
And it can be said with truth that far- 
mers themselves are as much concerned 
with the general social, economic, and 
political questions of the day as they 
are in the application of physical and 
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biological science to the business of till- 
ing the soil. 

It is only recently, however, that 
much attention has been given to rural 
social science in our colleges of agri- 
culture. But the interest has arisen so 
rapidly since the Commission on Coun- 
try Life called attention to the import- 
ance of these questions that now 64 
per cent of the separate state universi- 
ties teach the subject in some form 
and under one title or another. This 
new attitude on the part of the agricul- 
tural colleges was well expressed by 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler in an 
address before the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations at Berkeley last August, 
when he said, “Our business is ulti- 
mately a_ sociological business. Con- 
siderations of soil technology but scratch 
the surface. What we are busied with 
here is trying to find out how to adjust 
this soil to the use of families.’”’ Or, 
as President Butterfield puts it, ‘‘The 
improved acre must yield not only corn 
but civilization, not only potatoes but 
culture, not only wheat but effective 
manhood.” 

In barest outline this describes the 
field which the sociologist regards as his 
province and indicates the general char- 
acter of the problems which the student 
of the sociology of rural life finds so 
extremely absorbing; and it may serve 
to answer the editor’s question as to the 
meaning of the subject. The study of 
this vast field was scarcely yet been en- 
tered upon and its conquests lie ahead 
of us. 





The Length of the Laying Period as an Indi- 
cation of the Laying Capacity of Fowls 


BY JAMES E. RICE 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, in Colaboration with O. B. Kent, “12 
and F. B. Brooks. ‘17 


poultry is vastly more difficult than 

that of the breeding of any other 
of our domestic animals. This is pri- 
marily due to the comparatively short, 
normal life, small size and small intrin- 
sic money value of the domestic fowl. 
These conditions make it exceedingly 
difficult and expensive to secure individ- 
ual records of fowls and even more dif- 
ficult to carry out a system of progeny 
testing and recording on which to base 
reliable pedigree records. On account of 
these difficulties, the breeding of poul- 
try with regard to their commercial pro- 
ductive qualities has lagged far behind 
the breeding of cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine, all of which are compara- 
tively simple. Indeed, in view of these 
facts, it is surprising that so much has 
been accomplished in the breeding of 
poultry with regard to its productive 
qualities. 


T practical problem of breeding 


Many methods of reducing to the 
minimum the amount of time and ex- 
pense required to breed poultry with 
regard to their productive values, have 
been suggested and tried. Among these 
the individual trap nest records of 
daily production throughout the fowl’s 
life and continued with the offspring in 
a system of line breeding, appears to be 
the most reliable and the one which 
must be used in all scientific experi- 
mental work. On account of the great 
expense involved in making observations 
and keeping the records, this plan is not 
feasible, usually, for ordinary commer- 
cial breeding purposes. Hence a large 
number of methods have been evolved 
in an attempt to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of labor required with the 
least possible loss in accuracy. Two 
such methods are feasible for poultry- 


men who are willing to give as much 
attention to the breeding of their fowls 
as the breeder of other domestic ani- 
mals devotes to the improvement of his 
stock. 


The first of these two possible meth- 
ods is to secure trap nest records of 
fowls for a comparatively short period 
of time with the object of securing suf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the making 
of an estimate of the fowl’s inherent 
productive capacity. The second is for 
the poultryman to depend upon his skill 
in judging the birds’ productive value 
by means of external characters and 
behavior. Either of these methods or 
the two combined are sufficiently ac- 
curate to justify their recommenda- 
tion for general use. 

Fortunately for the poultry breeder, 
the domestic fowl is so susceptible to 
environmental and other conditions in- 
fluencing her production, that, if one 
understands the principles involved in 
the fowl’s laying behavior as affected 
by the climatic conditions, time of 
hatching and general care; he will be 
able to distinguish, with remarkable 
accuracy, the difference in the produc- 
tive value of his birds by observing them 
only during a comparatively short 
period of time. The value of such short 
periods of observation is based upon the 
fact that the fowl possesses what may 
be described, for lack of a simpler term, 
variable physical characters, among 
which are, first, her reproductive sys- 
tem—the primary sexual character; sec- 
ond, habit of moult; third, variation in 
color pigmentation of shanks, skin, beak 
and ear lobes; fourth, variation in color, 
size and texture of comb and wattles; 
fifth, modification of the cartilaginous 
and bony structure, especially the width 
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TABLE I 


INDICATIONS OF LAYING CAPACITY 


Select the Young Laying Pullets and the Late Laying Hens. 
The Three Calendar Year Records of 169* Single Comb White Leghorn fowls at 


Cornell University, grouped by months 









according to the age when the first pullet egg 


was laid and the date when the last egg was laid at the close of the first laying year. 


A comparison of the fecundity factors laying precocity and laying persistency, as 
indicating the laying capacity of fowls. 


The Month That Each Group Ceased Laying the First Year 





Gro’p | Age Ist pwlet | fotal | betore Before Before | 
| egg laid No. | July ist | Aug. Ist | Sept. Ist | 

| Hens | No Ave | No. Ave, | No. 

[IH Ke | H.  Kgge | H: 





Up to 180 
1 days old 





6 mo. Nov. 1 4 
181-210 
2 days old. 6 
to 7 mo. 
Dec. 1 a2 5 
211-240 
3 days old. 7 
to 8 mo. 
Jan. 1 52 2 85 6 
241-270 
4 days old. 8 
to 9 mo. 
Feb. 1 ze Fb Tad Ss 
271-300 
days old. 9 
5 to 10 mo. 
March 1 11 1 S83 3 
3U1 or over 
days old. 
6 Over 10 mo. 8 
Average 168 4 84 17 
1 4 
2 71 5 
3 oe 1S 7 
4 oo Le 2 
5 i 5 oe US 
6 8 1 
Average 168 3 56 20 
*One fowl not included because 
and these in the third year. 
1 4 
2 71 356 9 
3 52 458 9 
4 22 3 
5 11 456 1 
6 S thee £ 
Average 168 12 57 23 








Before 







Before 
Oct. Ist Nov. 
Ave | No. Ave 
? oot H. Kggs 


» Ave] No. 


Eggs 


3 154 
99 17 132 18 154 22 176 8 
105 12 125 15 151 12 160 4 
81 14 101 3 147 1 
86 3 90 3 102 1 144 
$3 co 8 @ 1 SF i 
96 52117 39 142 39 166 14 
Second Year 
4 136 
99 24116 24 138 11 152 3 
73 17116 14 136 11 141 2 
89 3 95 10 129 4138 2 
87 4104 1 117 
119 4 105 2152 1 
87 56115 49 135 28 146 8 


Third Year 


2 124 
78 26110 2 
93 20109 1 
62 8 101 
80 4101 
69 1114 
82 61109 5 


95 
125 
130 
125 
110 
136 


RroNwocwr 


125 % 


1 163 
0 167 
4 112 
3 134 


3 110 
1 144 


Before 
Ist | Dec, Ist 





After’ | Total 


Ave | No, Ave 


H. Eggs | H.E 


192 


173 


173 


151 
182 


171 
167 
152 


158 


| 
res | 





1 230 


1 222 


1 115 


3 189 


4 178 


Dec -Ist | Aver- 


age 





173 


157 


140 


108 


94 


75 
138 


136 
134 
122 
121 

93 
125 


160 4 178 125 


of abnormal production, having laid but three eggs in 


three years 


| Aver, 

3 yrs. 
127 436 
117 408 
109 371 
109 338 
84 271 
105 305 
111 374 
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of the pelvic arch; sixth, behavior, such 
as activity, appetite, mating and other 
characters which, when observed under 
special conditions and taken together, 
will enable the person to judge, with 
most surprising accuracy, whether or 
not the fowl is in a laying condition, 
and, in a measure, also, her actual lay- 
ing capacity. 

The particular time when these ob- 
servations can be made to best advant- 
age is during the season of the year 
most unfavorable for egg production. 
In New York State this season appears 
to be, one year with another, with Leg- 
horns, from about September Ist to 
about January ist. The principle in- 
volved appears to be that under the 
most unfavorable conditions of produc- 
tion, as regards environmental influ- 
ences, only the most productive fowls 
will commence or continue to lay. The 
fact that the variable physical char- 
acters undergo radical modification at 
this time enables the observer to dis- 
tinguish the more productive birds from 
the less productive fowls. Likewise the 
trap nesting of the birds during the 
particularly unfavorable season of the 
year, enables the observer to distin- 
guish, by more reliable but more ex- 
pensive means, the birds that are lay- 
ing. 

Among the many methods which we 
have compared for estimating the pro- 
ductive capacity of hens, the first one 
named, the reproductive organs as in- 
dicated by certain phases of her laying 
behavior will be discussed at this time. 
The discussion will be limited to three 
phases of laying behavior: these 
are, first, the age at which a pullet lays 
her first egg, which may be termed the 
laying precocity factor; second, the late- 
ness that hens continue to lay at the 
close of their first laying year or other 
years, which may be termed their lay- 
ing persistency factor; and third, the 
combining of the two preceding factors 
into what may be termed the length of 
the laying period factor. 

When each fowl is considered with 
respect to each of these three factors it 
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will be seen, from the data presented in 
this paper, that one may predict with 
surprising accuracy, the productive 
power of fowls not only for the first year 
but for each year thereafter, which leads 
to the belief that this new factor, the 
length of the laying period, when applied 
with regard to the particular season of 
production, is the most practical method 
which has been tested at Cornell. The 
use of this factor requires only to know 
(a) the age of the fowl, (b) the date the 
first egg was laid and (c) the date the 
last egg was laid the first laying year in 
order to estimate, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, the number of eggs that were 
laid during the year and to predict, with 
nearly as great reliability, the probable 
production for succeeding years, assum- 
ing that the general method of care and 
management and other environmental 
conditions are essentially similar. 

A study of table I will show how fowls 
differ in their productive power when 
grouped according to the age when they 
laid their first egg, and also how these 
same groups differ in productive value, 
when considered with regard to the time 
when they ceased laying in their first, 
their second, or third laying years. The 
records of this particular flock, under 
New York State conditions, show unmis- 
takably that the younger pullets are 
when they commence to lay, other things 
being equal, the greater is likely to be 
their apparent inherited tendency to 
lay. Observe the consistently uniform 
and wide difference in the laying records 
of each of the six groups of fowls, ar- 
ranged according to the age by months 
when they laid their first pullet egg, the 
average production for the first year was 
173, 157, 140, 108, 94, 75 eggs, average 
138, for the second year, 136, 134, 122, 
121, 93, 125, average 125 eggs; for the 
third year, 127, 117, 109, 109, 84, 105, 
average 111 eggs, and for the three 
years combined, 436, 408, 371, 338, 271, 
305, average for three years 374 eggs 
respectively. It will be seen that under 
the particular conditions existing, the 
great majority of the birds fall into the 
(Continued on page 496) 
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Washington at Work 








A series of articles furnished exclusively to the Associ- 


ation of 


Agricultural College Magazines. 


Bureau Chiefs of 


the United States Department of Agriculture describe from 
the inside their work for the farmer. 





VI. 


Tt 


partment 
lished. Dr. C. M. 
Wetherell was its 


first chief chemist. 
The scope and im- 
portance of the di- 
visions’ work grad- 
ually increased. 
On July 1, 1901, 
it became, by act 
of Congress and 
executive order, 
the Bureau of 
Chemistry. The 
working force was 
entirely reorgan- 
ized and the sub- 
jects of investiga- 
tion redistributed. 
The growth since 
then has. been 
rapid, particularly 
after the passage 
on June 30, 1906, 
of the Food and 


Drugs Act, pop- 
ularly known as 
the “Pure Food 


Law,” the enforce- 
ment of which was 
put under the di- 


rection of the Bureau. 
organized the Bureau has 


HE Division of Chemistry was or- 
ganized in 1862, shortly after the 
passage of the organic 
May 15 of that year by which the De- 

of Agriculture was 


BY CARL L. ALSBERG 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry 


ing officials. 
act of 


estab- 





Testing Eggs on Poultry Demonstration Car 


for 
specifications 


As at present 


a working for 








fraudulent purposes; 
purchasing 


TESTING THE THINGS THE NATION NEEDS 


force of 560, exclusive of 64 collaborat- 


The work of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry falls under two main divisions, 
regulatory and research. The regulatory 


work is concerned 
chiefly with the 
enforcement of the 
Food and Drugs 
Act and its two 
amendments. The 
research work in- 
cludes many and 
varied kinds of 
investigations in 
analytical, agri- 
cultural, and bi- 
ological chemistry. 
In addition to 
these two types of 
work the Bureau 
coéperates in var- 
ious ways with 
other departments 
of the Govern- 
ment. For exam- 
ple, it makes 
analyses for the 
Post Office De- 
partment of foods 
and drugs trans- 
mitted through the 
mails with a view 
to preventing the 
use of the mails 
it prepares 
certain 
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kinds of supplies under contract by the 
United States Government; and it con- 
ducts tests to see that the supplies fur- 
nished conform to the specifications. In 
the present article, however, only the 
research work of the Bureau will be 
discussed. 

A stated in the law itself, the Food 
and Drugs Act was passed for the pur- 
pose of “preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded or poisonous or deleter- 
ious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein.”’ It 
applies only to products shipped in inter- 
state commerce, or that are manufac- 
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Congress. The Sherley amendment, en- 
acted August 23, 1912, provides in the 
case of drugs that the package and 
label shall be free from any statement, 
design, or device regarding the curative 
or therapeutic effect of the article, or 
of any of the ingredients or substances 
contained therein, which is false and 
fraudulent. The Net Weight amend- 
ment, enacted March 3, 1913, requires 
that food in package form, shipped in 
interstate commerce, or otherwise 
brought within the jurisdiction of the 
act, shall be plainly and conspicuously 
marked to show the quantity of the con- 
tents . 


aed 
eS 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 
ESSENTIAL On 
LABORATORY 


The Pure Food Policeman at Work 


tured or sold in the District of Colum- 
bia, or in a territory of the United 
States, or that are imported into or ex- 
ported from the United States. It does 
not apply to foods and drugs manufac- 
tured and sold wholly within the borders 
of a State. Products so manufactured 
and sold are subject to State and mu- 
nicipal legislation. 

The scope of the Bureau’s work un- 
der this law has been considerably 
broadened by two subsequent acts of 





For the purpose of securing an ef- 
ficient inspection of foods and drugs 
moving in interstate commerce the 
country has been divided into three 
Food and Drug Inspection Districts— 
Eastern, Central, and Western, with 
headquarters respectively at Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco. Each 
district chief represents the Bureau 
within his territory in its relations with 
the public in the endorsement of the 
law. In addition to the central labora- 














quem 
ne 5 


tory located at district headquarters, 
branch laboratories have been _ estab- 
lished in the following cities: Eastern 
District: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
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through the Solicitor’s office to the De- 
partment of Justice, in 787 of which 
criminal proceedings and in 577 of 
which seizure proceedings were recom- 


Government Inspection of Poultry Products 


phia, Buffalo, Savannah, and San Juan, 
P. R.; Central District: Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, and New Orleans; 
Western District: Denver, Seattle, and 
Honolulu, T. H. A force of 46 inspec- 
tors, each working under the direction 
of one of the district chiefs, is kept 
constantly employed collecting samples, 
inspecting factories, and attending to 
other work connected with the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Some idea of the extent of the regula- 
tory work of the Bureau may be ob- 
tained from the following figures for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916; 
4483 official samples of foods and drugs 
shipped in interstate commerce, and 
4000 unofficial samples, were collected 
and examined; 14,568 import shipments 
were examined at the import labora- 
tories; 1364 cases were transmitted 


mended; and 1036 criminal and civil 
cases were terminated in the courts. 
The research work of the Bureau may 
be divided into two classes; first, in- 
vestigations with reference to food adul- 
teration, and second, investigations of 
new methods of production and new 
methods of utilizing products of the 
soil and sea. So far as possible the 
work under these two heads is kept sep- 
arate, but the two types of investiga- 
tion frequently merge into each other. 
Greater progress has perhaps thus far 
been made in_ investigations con 
cerned with law enforcement, although 
the second class of investigations by no 
means has been neglected. With the 
more general compliance of manu- 
facturers with the provisions of the law 
it is expected that research work in 
agricultural chemistry soon will receive 
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considerably more attention than it has 
been possible to give it in the past. 

In the realm of plant chemistry a 
phytochemical laboratory has_ recently 
been established with the object of 
making a complete examination of 
plants and plant drugs. The value of 
such work will be apparent when one 
considers the very large number of na- 
tive plants, many of which possess valu- 
able medicinal properties, which have 
never yet been chemically examined. 
Such investigations are sure to reveal 
many interesting plant constituents, and 
may serve to facilitate the examination 
of medicinal preparations which are 
represented to contain the active prin- 
ciples of various indigenous plants. 

A laboratory of microbiology has 
been established to develop work upon 
the decomposition and fermentation of 
food products. A comparative study 
has been made by this laboratory of the 
different groups of species of molds and 
bacteria, their natural or usual habitats, 
and the changes induced by them in 
foodstuffs. A new method for the bac- 
teriological examination of shellfish has 
been devised and considerable work has 
been done with a view to preventing the 
shipment in interstate commerce of oys- 
ters from waters polluted by sewage. 

The work of the Bureau in developing 
new methods of utilization of waste by- 
products and new methods of prevent- 
ing waste in foods has had some inter- 
esting and practical results. It has 
been found, for example, that meal pre- 
pared from the waste of the sardine in- 
dustry is highly nutritious and has con- 
siderable value, both as a stock and 
poultry food. It is estimated that from 
35,000 to 40,000 tons of dried fish meal 
could be obtained from the utilization 
of the waste in the Pacific coast salmon 
eanneries alone. When it is considered 
that tuna fish, herring, menhaden, and 
the dogfish may also be used as a 
source from which to manufacture fish 
meal, one begins to appreciate the com- 
mercial and economic possibilities of 
this product. New uses for fish and 
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fish products are now being made the 
subject of further investigation. 

Peanut meal, the principal by-product 
of peanut oil manufacture, is another 
valuable feed which can be used for all 
classes of livestock without producing 
any detrimental effect. 

As a result of experiments conducted 
during the winter of 1915 and 1916, 
and the spring of 1916, it has been 
found that the innoculation of ground 
potatoes with from 2 to 5 per cent of 
corn meal insures an acid fermentation 
which converts the potatoes into a 
silage which makes an excellent stock 
feed. The siloing of potatoes, which 
may be conducted on either a large or 
a small scale, renders it possible for the 
farmer to make profitable use of part 
of his surplus potato supply. 

Important progress has been made by 
the citrus by-products laboratory at Los 
Angeles in the study of the utilization 
of waste oranges and lemons. It has 
been found that the fruit heretofore dis- 
carded yields from 15 to 60 pounds of 
Special effort to 
devise methods for the recovery of es- 
sential oil in quantity from both oranges 
and lemons has resulted in a method by 
which 60 per cent of the oil present can 


citric acid per ton. 


be recovered. A yield as high as 6% 
pounds of essential oil of orange or 
lemon has been obtained from a ton of 
fruit. Attention also has been given to 
the development of methods of manu- 
facturing orange juice, orange vinegar, 
and other by-products of citrus fruits. 
Some rather novel methods of pre- 
paring food products have been de- 
veloped by the fruit and vegetable util- 
ization laboratory, among which might 
be mentioned the preparation of con- 
centrated cider. The apple juice is 
frozen solid and the ice thus formed 
crushed. The concentrated apple juice 
is removed from the ice by the use of a 
centrifugal machine, filtered, and with 
the addition of water becomes suitable 
for use. Cider sufficiently stable to 
endure transportation to market with- 
out preservatives can be concentrated 


(Continued on page 510) 
































































Some Pumpkins! 


Another Junior Project Story 
BY HARRY S. GABRIEL 
Instructor of Agriculture, Greene High School 


has been successful. Owing to the 

fact that all of the boys studied di- 
rectly under the supervision of the agri- 
cultural instructor it was deemed advis- 
able to limit the projects to the one sub- 
ject of vegetable gardening. The work 
was started about the first of May and 
the boys at that time began coming to the 
High School to recite every other week. 


T Junior Project work in Greene 


After they were planted they received 
the best of care. Pumpkin raising be- 
came a science with the boys. They 
studied, they talked and they thought 
pumpkins. They watched anxiously to 
see how long it would be before the first 
little plant would peep through the 
ground. After the vines were up the 
boys watered and fertilized them reg- 
ularly. In fact, everything possible was 





Almost as Big as its Master 


Probably the one thing that made the 
Junior Project work so successful was 
the five dollar prize offered to the boy 
who could grow the largest pumpkin 
from the seed furnished. The boys had 
started the work with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm but when they learned that 
there was a chance to earn this prize, 
they became still more eager to do their 
best. 

After the pumpkin seeds were dis- 
tributed the boys could hardly wait till 
they could get home, they were so anx- 
ious to get the seeds in the ground. 


three selected 
pumpkins grow as large as possible. 


done to make two or 

As the boys lived a long ways from 
each other it was impossible for them to 
learn the relative size of the different 
pumpkins. Consequently the first ques- 
tion upon the arrival of the instructor 
was, “Don’t you want to see my pump- 
kin?” Then would follow, “Is it the 
largest?” 

At last the day came when the boys 


were to bring their pumpkins to the 
High School. All were there. The 
pumpkins were immense. The largest 
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was a beauty. It measured over five 
feet in circumference and stood over 
two feet high. It weighed 91 pounds. 
The boy who grew it was delighted. The 
pumpkins were taken to one of the 
store windows and there placed on ex- 
hibition in the window. Much comment 
was caused by this exhibit. Groups of 
people were in front of the window 
most of the time the first two days ask- 


ing who grew them and how they did it. 
Interest was so aroused in the Junior 
Project work that a large number of the 
small boys of the village as well as the 
country began asking when the work 
was to begin and if they could take it. 
Parents also wished their sons to take 
the work and came to the High School 
to make arrangements for the coming 
year. 


Fifty Cents Per Sq. Ft. Profit from Poultry 


BY J. B. HANNA, Forest Home 


Maybe you know the author of this little article. The “J” of the name 
stands for Joe, the genial janitor of Roberts Hall for these many years. He 
lives out at Forest Home and raises poultry on the side. That he knows the 


business is evidenced by what he has to say below. 


N the first day of June, 1916, I 
O commenced to see what could be 

done with a coop of chickens on 
a small lot. 

The coop is four feet wide, eight feet 
long and four feet to the eaves with a 
half A-pitch roof and covered with a 
two ply roofing. The frame work is 
built of 2 x 2, the rest of the coop being 
built from old boxes. Eighteen inches 
from the ground is the scratching floor 
and above that, high enough to give the 
chickens a good clearance, are the roost 
boards on one side and the nests on the 
other. One half of the one side of the 
roof is on hinges so that it can be lifted 
up to gather the eggs without my having 
to get into the coop at all. The eighteen 
inches or ground floor is enclosed with 
wire netting and the rest is boarded 
with the exception of two narrow win- 
dows on one side and two doors, one in 
each end, which are covered with wire 
in summer and heavy muslin in winter. 

On June 1, 1916, I purchased twenty 
day-old chicks of the Ancona breed and 
started them in a home made brooder 
warmed with a common lantern. July 


3, I purchased seven more and August 
lst six more all of the same breed and 
all hatched about the same time that my 
first twenty were. I raised every one 
to marketable size and maturity. 

Out of the thirty-one there were 
eighteen pullets which began laying on 
November 15, five months and fifteen 
days from the time that they were 
hatched. The day old chicks cost $2.00, 
the next seven $1.00 and the iast six 
$1.25, making a total of $4.25 for the 
thirty-one chicks. 

The cost of the feed, grit and oil was 
$12.68 up to January 1 of this year. 
The material that I had to buy for the 
coop cost $3.03. The total cost of all 
up to January 1, 1917, was $19.96. 

The thirteen cockerels were sold for 
$10.00, the November eggs for $2.23 
and the December eggs for $7.15. 
Counting the eighteen pullets at the 
market price of chickens on January 
lst would amount to $18.00 thereby 
making a total of $35.10, giving me a 
profit of $15.14, or, as some would say, 
that much for my work. 
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Bringing Back the Game 


BY E. A. QUARLES 


Director, Department of Game Breeding and Preserving, American Game 


Protective: Association 


N the first of 
| these four pa- 

pers, published 
last month, we 
saw how the ad- 
vance of cultiva- 
tion in America 
and its  conse- 
quent disturb- 
ance of the bal- 
ance of Nature 
has left us with 
but 10% of our 
original supply of 
wild game. We 
saw that much of 
this destruction 
was of a nature 
not inherently 
necessary to this 
change; that 
much game had 
been destroyed 
wantonly, and 
that we have but recently awakened to 
the realization of a need for the 
servation of our wild animals. 

Then we the waste of 
bird life and the steps which are being 
taken to stop the waste and restore a 
better balance, especially 
sects which eat crops and 
eat insects. 


con- 


considered 


between _in- 
which 
State and interstate legis- 
lation, local and national bird societies 
and game sanctuaries were treated with. 
Now we approach the development of 
methods to bring back the game; the 
breeding of wild game in captivity. Of 
the upland game birds the ringnecked 
pheasant has proved most adaptable to 
breeding in captivity. Fifteen states are 
turning out these birds by the thousands 
every year on game farms they have 
established. New York has 
such good results with its 


birds 


achieved 
first farm 








Ring-necked Pheasants Bred on 
Association’s Preserve 


that now it has 
three in  opera- 
tion, with a 
fourth author- 
ized. 


3y depriving 
the captive hen 
of her eggs as 
she lays them, a 
production con- 
siderably in ex- 
cess of that which 
occurs in the wild 
state can be se- 
cured with most 


species of game 
birds. Again, 
when the chicks 


are out, they can 
be safeguarded 
against the at- 
tacks of vermin 
in a way that is 
impossible under 
natural conditions. 

The ringnecked pheasant and mallard 
duck are the that are prin- 
cipally produced on game farms at pres- 
ent, largely because successful formulas 
for their breeding in captivity have been 
evolved. New Jersey, however, has av- 
eraged 350 quail a year for the last three 
years, and Massachusetts reports an 
even larger number. Some of the farms, 
the New York establishments notably, 
distribute pheasant eggs for incubation 
among farmers and sportsmen. 

Birds reared on the state farms are 
distributed annually among sportsmen 
to stock public covers. Notable success 
has followed this method in Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. In each of these 
states the ringnecked pheasant has been 
well established throughout the 


species 


whole 
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or a considerable portion of its terri- 
tory. 

State game farms, intelligently con- 
ducted, serve a number of useful pur- 
poses which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Sport is afforded the man who 
cannot afford a club or private preserve. 

2. Individuals are stimulated to take 
up game breeding on their own account. 

3. A bird of undoubted value as an 
insect destroyer is added to the com- 
munity. 

4. The food supply of the community 
is very consideraby added to. The 
pheasant has probably more meat on its 
breast than any game bird of its size in 
this country. The quality is of surpass- 
ing excellence, and one bird will fur- 
nish almost enough for four persons. 


5. They furnish in effect a school for 
game keepers, for whom the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply. 

6. By furnishing birds for stocking 
sections of the country where game has 
disappeared, they serve to reawaken 
the sporting instinct and stimulate the 
community to adequate protection of 
its wild life. 

7. They afford admirable sanctuaries 
for all varieties of wild life, feathered 
things particulary, as no gun is ever 
fired on them save to destroy the vermin 
that preys upon the game. 

In the early days state game farms in 
many instances were in ill repute, due 
principally to politics, graft and lack of 
knowledge of game breeding. In more 
recent years, however, it has been con- 
clusively proved that they can be made 
quite as effective as the state fish hatch- 
eries are in their way, and the man who 
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argues against them now shows that he 
lacks full information. 


Stimulated by the success of the state 
institutions, clubs and _ neighborhood 
groups are increasingly entering upon 
the breeding of the ringnecked pheasant 
with good success in the majority of 
instances, and if as much progress is 
made in quail breeding within the next 
five years as has occurred within the 
last five, it will be possible to include 
that species in such activities. 

Whether we like it or not, we face 
the cold fact that American game of the 
future will have to be manufactured. 
By that I mean the employment of sanc- 
tuaries for its undisturbed breeding and 
its production under artificial conditions 
on game farms. Save for a very few 
sections of our country the day of limit- 
less tracts teeming with wild life has 
passed. The felling of the forest, drain- 
ing of the swamp and close cultivation 
of the field combine to effect a situation 
in which we must create favorable con- 
ditions if we are to have successful 
shooting. 

It is in recognition of this fact that 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, the sportsmen’s national repre- 
sentative, has organized a Department 
of Game Breeding and Preserving and 
is bending its energies heartily toward 
promoting activities along these lines, 
for its sees clearly that it is largely 
through the game farm and the sanc- 
tuary that we are to have sport in the 
future. 

In a succeeding chapter I hope to out- 
line briefly the methods employed in 
the breeding of ringneck pheasants, as 
these methods form a basis for the 
breeding of practically all game birds. 





Which Poultry Breed is Best? 


Points Gathered From Five Years Egg Laying Contest Work 
at Mountain Grove, Missouri 
C, T, PATTERSON 
Director of Missouri State Poultry Experimental Station 


"T's thousand | month. These eggs 













































six hundred “After studying the many were not produced 

a ane ae breeds and varieties we are led uniformly each 
entered in a_ five , to believe there ts as much in month during the 
year egg laying year owing to the 
contest. They con- fact that the quan- 
sumed 195,351 tity of feed re- 
pounds of feed quired for body 
(green feed in vy maintenance is not 
yards not count- business. the same each 
ed), and produced month. Such 
391,326 eggs, which is about two eggs points as influence the body mainten- 
for each pound of feed consumed above ance are lack of development, cold 
maintenance. weather, broodiness and moult. 


the breeding as there is in the 
breed, and as much in the feed 
and care as in either. Anyone 
who breeds and feeds properly 


is sure of a profit in the poultry 


The number of eggs produced each After studying the many breeds and 
months during the five years is shown’ varieties we are led to believe there is 
by the following table. The average as much in the breeding as there is in 
number of eggs produced per hen per’ the breed, and as much in the feed and 


month is also shown. care as in either. Anyone who breeds 
1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 For 5 Years Average 
Month 127 pens 60 pens 59 pens 51 pens 104 pens 401 pens Per Hen 
635 hens 600 hens 590 hens 255 hens 520 hens 2600 hens 
Nov 3,068 1,400 2,304 1,836 3,168 11,774 4.5 
Dec. 5,045 4,446 4,057 857 5,154 19,459 7.5 
Jan. 3,195 6,092 7,512 2,726 5,375 24,900 9.5 
Feb 6,383 7,493 8,187 3,732 7,462 33,257 12.8 
Mar 10,520 11,138 12,291 5,140 10,756 49,845 19.2 
Apr. 12,141 11,261 11,324 5,107 10,639 50,472 19.4 
May 11,209 10,734 11,595 4,371 9,470 7,379 18.2 
June 9,607 8,914 9,013 4,055 8,748 40,337 15.5 


Oct. 3,729 3,994 4,837 1,753 3,480 17,783 6.9 
Total 86,091 85,555 94,869 39,503 85,318 391,326 150.5 
Av. Hen. 135.6 142.6 157.8 152. 164.7 

It is to be noted from the above that and feeds properly is sure of a profit in 
each hen had a digestive capacity of the poultry business. In the Reds it 
approximately 100 ounces per month, may be to reduce broodiness, in the 
that her body maintenance averaged Wyandottes to produce a uniform col- 
about 75 ounces of feed, and from the  ored egg of good size, with Leghorns to 
other 25 ounces, she made an average’ produce winter eggs. 


July 8,751 8,229 8,299 3,501 7,656 36,436 14. 
Aug. 6,913 6,480 8,154 3,423 7,180 32,154 12.3 
Sept. 5,530 5,470 7,296 3,002 6,232 27,530 10.6 
of 25 ounces of eggs or 12% eggs per , 





Lessons From Egg Laying Contests 


BY LESLIE E. CARD 


Investigator in the Poultry Department of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College 


B tie mo - “T believe the contests have week by each 
the more or already shown that there is no pen. All _ birds 
less general one “best breed” of poultry. were weighed at 
interests in egg oe one has its good quali- intervals of two 
laying contests at months throughout 
the present time the year. Such 
it may be assumed that Countryman records as: broodiness and time of molt, 


readers will be 
sion 


interested in a discus- 
of the contests which have been 
held at Storrs and a comparison of the 
performance of the 
represented. 


principal breeds 

During the five year period from No- 
vember 1, 1911, to October 29, 1916, 
five contests were conducted. The first 
two were conducted in codperation with 
the North American, a daily newspaper 
published in Philadelphia. Each of 
these contests contained 100 pens of 
birds each. Beginning with the 
third year, a reorganization took place 
and the subsequent competitions were 
conducted by the College and Experi- 
ment Station without the aid of outside 
organizations. 


five 


At the same time it was 


decided to increase the number of 
birds in each pen from five to ten. The 
houses as built were sufficiently large 


to accommodate 10 pullets in each pen. 
The manager felt that the larger num- 
ber would be more nearly comparable 
to actual working conditions, although 
still much smaller than groups, which 
would be housed together under com- 
mercial methods of handling. The third 
contest included 820 birds and _ the 
fourth and fifth 1000 birds each. 
During this five year period a consid- 
erable amount of very valuable data has 
been secured. Thus the first year trap- 
nest records of nearly 4000 birds are 
available, also the daily weight of eggs 
produced by each pen. For the first 
two years the individual weight of all 
eggs was kept. The feed records show 
the amount of grain, mash, grit, char- 
coal, and oyster shell 


consumed each 





are available for each hen. 
have afforded an 
ity for studying 


The birds 
excellent opportun- 
changes in color of 
shanks, beaks, and ear-lobes, and their 
relation to egg production. 
The principal breeds represented 
have been four: Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 


dottes, Rhode Island Reds, and Leg- 
horns—with a few pens of several 
other breeds such as: Anconas, Cam- 


pines, Orpingtons. 
writer to be an 


It has seemed to the 
excellent opportunity 
to compare the more important breeds 
one with another, not only in number of 
eggs laid but also with respect to 
season of laying, 


the 
broodiness, size of 
eggs, and other factors which directly 
affect the returns from any given 
flock. As to the actual number of eggs 
laid ver bird, the difference between 
breeds has not been so very great. Con- 
sidering the five years as a whole, the 
Wyandottes and Leghorns have outlaid 
the Reds and Plymouth Rocks, but in 
the contest recently closed this differ- 
ence was, both relatively and actually, 
small. Since this is true it would seem 
that the same (fifth) year’s data with 
reference to the other points of differ- 
ence ought to be reasonably fair to all 
the breeds. 

Consider Table I which indicates the 
average monthly production per pen of 
10 birds for each of the breeds. It 
will be seen that the Plymouth Rocks 
gave the highest average production in 
March but took a lower position during 
each of the eleven other months. The 
W yandottes breed exceeded all 
others during December, January, Sep- 


as a 
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tember, and October. The Reds enjoyed 
a similar distinction in February, lost 
out by one egg in January and March, 
and shared honors with the Leghorns 
in April. During November, May, June, 
July, and August the Leghorns outlaid 
all their competitors. Using the aver- 
age monthly production during the last 
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of production for the heavy breeds con- 
tinued to rise steadily throughout the 
cold weather—the only effect of the 
severe cold spells being a fall toward 
the horizontal for a short period. Dur- 
ing the hot weather the Leghorns laid 
relatively more eggs and were subject 
to less fluctuation in their weekly yields. 


TABLE I 


MONTHLY EGG 


PRODUCTION 


Average per pen of ten birds for the breeds indicated 





sense Weslo leiel os lal s | miei tial & 

3REED =| s «= i. es va Sl A igen a} + x 
so zi6 2 2le = 2/2(2\/2 2isi8 
Plymouth Rocks _ 47 81 95 115 187 189 193 177 166 157 127 71 1604 
W yandottes 44 98 119 187 175 195 196 182 154 158 137 101 1696 
R. I. Reds - 40 90 118 149 186 196 185 162 147 130 113 72 1587 
White Leghorns _ 72 59 73 106 175 196 215 207 195 178 123 56 1654 
three years as a basis, Table II shows The curve for the heavy birds appears 


the relative positions of the four breeds 
during each month of the year. Notice 
that they change places with more 
less regularity. The only time that a 
breed moves up or down more than two 
places is when the Leghorns drop from 
first position in August to last place in 
September. 


or 


broken at quite regular intervals during 
the summer and is due to a relatively 
large number of birds being temporarily 
and periodically out of the race on ac- 
count of being broody. At the close of 
the contest the Leghorns fell off very 
rapidly. This seems to be quite char- 
acteristic of them as a breed. 


TABLE II 
Standing of Breeds in Average Monthly Production 


February March April 
Reds Rocks Leghorns _ 
Wyandottes Reds Rocks 
Rocks Leghorns Reds 


Leghorns Wyandottes Wyandottes 










November December | January 
Leghorns Wyandottes W yvandottes 
Wyandottes Reds Reds 
Reds Leghorns Rocks 
Rocks Rocks Leghorns 

May | June July 
Leghorns Leghorns Leghorns 
Wyandottes Rocks Rocks 
Rocks Wyandottes Wyandottes 
Reds Reds Reds 


August 


Leghorns 


September 


W yandottes 


October 


W yandottes 


Wyandottes Rocks Reds 
Rocks Reds Rocks 
Reds Leghorns Leghorns 













The Leghorns seem to be much more 
quickly susceptible to sudden changes 
in environment than are the heavy 
breeds. Note the curves in Figure 1. 
A sudden drop in temperature resulted 
in an immediate and severe falling off in 
egg production on the part of the Leg- 
horns. The curve representing the rate 


The curves in Figure 2 show the 
average weight of the breeds indicated, 
at each of seven differnt times during 
the year. It is evident that some of the 
food consumed during the first few 
months of the contest year must be used 
in promoting body growth. The curves 
further seem to indicate that heavy egg 














production results in a loss in body 
weight. This is apparent in the sudden 
marked drop in the curves from March 
1st to May Ist. 


Temperature and Per Cent. 


29% 
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also, are for the fifth contest year. The 
difference between Reds and Rocks is 
due chiefly to the fact that a larger 
percentage of the Reds go broody, for 


Curves of Lag Froduction (Preentege Basis) 


— SCWhite Leghorns (400 birds) 
—-— frocks, Reds Wyandotles (440 birds) 
Mean Week ly Temperature 


28 re) 


Figure 1. 


It is interesting to compare the four 
breeds with respect to their value for 
meat at the end of their year’s work. 
In the fifth contest the average weight 
at the end of October was 5.97, 5.20, 
5.68, and 3.49 pounds for the Rocks, 
Wyandottees, Reds, and Leghorns, re- 
spectively. The wholesale quotations on 
live poultry in New York City at the 
same time were 18 cents per pound for 
heavy fowls and 16 cents for Leghorns. 
Thus the value for meat was: Plymouth 
Rocks $1.07, Rhode Island Reds $1.02, 
Wyandottes $0.94, and Leghorns $0.56. 

Broodiness in the several breeds is 
worthy of mention because of the time 
lost by broody hens when they ought to 
be manufacturing eggs. It appears that 
the average Red will lose about 40 days 
during the year on account of broodi- 
ness as against 27 days for the average 
Rock or Wyandotte, and 4 days or less 
for the average Leghorn. These figures, 





the average broody bird of either breed 
loses about 60 days during the year. By 
time lost due to broodiness is meant the 
number of days elapsing between the 
last egg laid prior to and the first egg 
laid following a broody period. Very 
few of the Leghorns go broody and 
they do not tend to repeat the perform- 
ance as do the heavy birds. The total 
time lost due to broodiness by the 1000 
birds in the fifth contest was 18,650 
days or 51 “then years.” At the average 
production of 162 eggs per bird we 
might say that this means 688.5 dozens 
of eggs, which at the average price re- 
ceived (34.5c) would be worth $237.81. 
It would thus appear that broodiness is 
a rather expensive pastime in which the 
average American has a strong tend- 
ency to indulge. 

A most natural question, when two 
or more breeds are being compared, re- 
lates to the amount and cost of feed 
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consumed during the year. The feed 
formulas used during the fifth year 


were: 
Scratch Grain 
Cracked Corn 100 pounds 


ORIN sh tore noe i 100 “* 
Dry Mash 
SUROIEORL, 6 oc soe mee 100 pounds 
WOEMEt SW oon ok 100. * 
Flour Middlings _____--__ 100 ‘“ 
ieee SONte ooo ce 109 = |* 
Beef Scrap ....--- x 50 “ 
RIN TOOND a ees 55H | ** 


hundred, de- 
livered at the contest, were as follows: 


The average cost per 


Mash $1.93, Grain $2.11, Grit and 
Shell $0.75, and Charcoal $2.00. Table 


III shows the relative amounts and the 
total of feed consumed the 
different breeds. The only item not in- 
cluded is green food, which cost about 
10 cents per bird. 

The cost of feed consumed for each 
dozen eggs produced was 12.7 cents for 
the Leghorns, 13.2 cents for the Wyan- 
dottes, 15.1 cents for the Reds, and 15.5 
cents for the Rocks. The average for 
all breeds was 14.0 cents per dozen. 
These figures are practically identical 
with those for the previous year. 


cost by 
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sary for maintenance might not be es- 
sentialy different for a Leghorn and a 
Plymouth Rock. A study of the data 
at hand has seemed to indicate that the 
existing relationship might be fairly well 


expressed by the following formula: 
Food consumed = 3) y Av. Wt. of bird 
Wt. Eggs Laid. In order to cover the 


error of 


he formula it may be necessary 


2 | 

: | j | | 

DB accnnceniat L. L J 

Nov. i Jan 1} Mar.) May } July 3 Sept 3 Oct 3) 
Figure 2 


to add a final term such as plus or minus 
| Wt. of eggs. 

Such a formula may be of little or no 
practical importance but if the clue is 
followed out it may be possible to estab- 
lish a definite relationship between the 
weight of a growing chicken at any par- 


TABLE Ill 


Amount and Cost of Feed Consumed 


Average per pen of ten birds for the breeds indicated 


BREED 


Mash lbs. 
Grain lbs 





| 





Plymouth Rocks _- 540 478 
Wyandottes 439 473 
R. I. Reds 485 491 
White Leghorns 398 451 
Miscellaneous 426 470 
All Breeds 450 470 


Inasmuch as the average egg produc- 
tion of the four breeds not very 
markedly different, we might, perhaps, 
asume that the amount of food required 
for maintenance by the different breeds 
would bear some relationship to their 
average weight, and that the food neces- 


was 





; 7 

° N _ o 

z _2 s O 

2 a3 = S 

fmt ~ = FB S 
TE ciihealineste ca Y= ae 
6.4 0.9 20.0 $20.72 
6.7 0.9 zis 18.68 
6.2 0.9 20.0 19.93 
7.4 0.9 22.4 17.48 
6.6 0.9 19.8 18.34 
6.8 0.9 21.0 $18.84 
ticular age and the amount of food 


which that chicken should have to pro- 
mote further growth at a normal rate. 
In other words, we may be able to work 
out a table showing, for the different 
breeds of poultry, at any period in the 
(Continued on page 498) 
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S long as farming has been a way 

of earning a that 
-just 
women been farmers. 
Frequently this has been so by reason 
of birth or circumstance, for the peas- 
ant women toiling in the fields across 
the water and the women of our own 
country who are farming because they 
have been left farms and nothing else 
with which to fight their economic bat- 
tles, are both submitting to the same 
master—necessity. It is not a new oc- 
cupation which we have before us for 
consideration, but a new element enter- 
ing in—that of choice. 

The question, then, is in regard to 
the possibilities opening up for the 
woman who chooses to enter some line of 
agricultural work, and we take for 
granted at the outset that she has a 
choice to make because she must have 
an occupation, not necessarily to earn 
her bread-and-butter living, but in order 
that she may do her share of the world’s 
work. This occupation should be a 
matter of choice, for the failure to 
choose may result in disappointment, 
restlessness, and actual unhappiness. 
the advisability of 
entering any vocational field, we need 
to inquire particularly into three things. 


and 
we must admit is very long 


living 


so long have 


In considering 
£ 


re orm reais 


X 
—_ ft: 


D 1 
Lai ji1 UY 
en 


Ww omen Farmers 
BY MISS M. V. LANDMAN, §p., “18 


First: what has this work to offer in 
the way of attractive endeavor for me? 
That is, does it appeal to my 
Secondly: is it work that I can do? 
That is, does it fit my capabilities so 
that I can be trained to do it with some 
degree of efficiency? 


tastes? 


Thirdly: what are 
the business openings? That is, is it 
already a crowded field or is there still 
room for the person who 
desire to do the work? 

In considering the first of these ques- 
tions, there is, of course, the strictly 
personal element of individual taste to 
be taken into’ account, for, strange as it 
may seem to people, the mere 
fact of being a woman does not invar- 
iably indicate an actual overpowering 
desire for an in-door or sedentary occu- 
pation. Very often, however, the attrac- 
tions of any occupation are more or less 
visionary and we are frequently remind- 
ed that ‘“‘the proof of a pudding is in 
the eating.’’ So it seems reasonable to 
make inquiry of those women 
who have tried various phases of agri- 
cultural work and to place some confi- 
dence in their testimony, for we ob- 
serve that, in general, the person who 
can tell the worst there is to know 
about a job is the man who holds it. 
It seems, as a rule, to be the outsider 


has a real 


some 


some 
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only to whom a position assumes all 
sorts of alluring elements of ease and 
fortune that do not exist in fact. 
Several years ago, in an attempt to 
unite and stimulate the interests of the 
women in the country who are engaged 
in various lines of agricultural work, 
there was begun the organization now 
known as the ‘Women’s National Farm 
and Garden Association,” a _ society 
numbering to-day 1500 members, main- 
taining a central office at 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, and holding 
each year a conference which brings to- 
gether several hundred earnest, enthus- 
iastic women. Indeed it is not neces- 
sary to question the satisfaction and 
joy in the work that these women are 
finding, so eloquently does the spirit of 
happy accomplishment speak in the 
whole atmosphere of the conference— 
in its speeches, in its exhibit of pro- 
ducts, and in the masterful way in which 
the conference hours are conducted by 
the widely known president of the as- 
sociation, Mrs. Francis King. If, how- 
ever, the question is asked of individ- 
uals, as we have frequently asked it, as 
to the advisability of women engaging 
in agricultural and horticultural work, 
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The Labor Problem Solved 


the answer is without fail one that holds 
out encouragement to the new worker, 
and how many times we have heard it 
said, “Yes, I was offered a good teach- 
ing position, but I had to refuse it,” or, 
“T can’t do the practical work now be- 
cause I want to do that only on my own 
place, but I am making plans to develop 
my place gradually while I am _ teach- 
ing, and hope to give all of my time to it 
in two or three years.” 

Another essential feature of attrac- 
tiveness in a vocation is that of health- 
ful conditions of work. To what extent 
we may place the responsibility for 
wretched nerves and broken health upon 
the closely confining duties usually per- 
formed by women, it is impossible to 
say, but certain it is that many of us 
can testify to the efficacy of out-of-door 
work to secure the blessings of abund- 
ant health. 

Secondly, the question of ability and 
efficiency in the work. The first thing 
that occurs to us in this connection is 
the multiplicity of things to be done in 
the work-a-day world which call for ag- 
ricultural training and_ knowledge. 
Surely applied agricultural interests are 
varied enough to fit the ability of the 
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WOMEN 


individual seekers of work whether 
they are men or women, but of this we 
shall have more to say when we discuss 
the business openings for women in ag- 
riculture and its allied occupations. 


FARMERS 
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frequently stimulated the use of brain, 
and if ever we come to the point where 
we think that on a farm mere physical 
strength is more of an asset for the 
manager than a trained mind, just at 





The 


“‘Home-Maker”’ 


In this question, as in others con- 
cerned with problems of living and do- 
ing, we must accept the experience of 
those who have tried the thing out. 
We wish we had space to tell of the 
actual labor done on farms by women— 
covering every department of farm 
work—but we have never felt that the 
ability or the desire to perform every 
act of manual labor on the farm is an 
absolutely necessary requirement for 
carrying on a _ successful farm enter- 
prise, for we recognize that many men 
who possess little mechanical skill are 
successful manufacturers, and many 
women who would fail utterly in an 
attempt to do the laundry work for a 
family of six are nevertheless wonder- 
ful home makers. There is a real neces- 
sity for having an intelligent under- 
standing of the work to be done, but 
in observing both men and women we 
have often felt that lack of brawn has 


Extends 


Her Activities 


that point we shall cease to think of 
agriculture as being worthy of a place 


among the professions. Recently a 
woman, herself a_ successful farmer, 
made this suggestive comment: “I 


have a neighbor, a man whom I feel 
should would be a better farmer if he 
were suddenly physically incapacitated 
and obliged to sit at his desk and think 
while hiring some one else to do 
heavy work.” 

Then, there is the labor problem. Is 
it really true that the mere fact of be- 
ing a woman adds materially to the un- 
doubted difficulties of handling the labor 
situation? Many and doleful are the 
comments on this handicap in the work 
which we have heard—not, we must add, 
from the women in the work, but from 
those who have postulated a sort of 
typical woman farmer and a man farm 
laborer, and when the two are brought 

(Continued on page 500) 
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N January 29th, the Monday of 
the week that Doctor Bailey and 
family left Ithaca to spend a year 

in the Orient, 150 friends of Doctor 
Bailey met at the Ithaca Hotel to give 
him a farewell dinner. Professors and 
deans of the University and representa- 
tive citizens of the city all joined in 
testimonial appreciation of Doctor 
Bailey as a citizen. R. B. Williams, act- 
ing as toastmaster, paid a tribute to his 
achievements as a_ student, teacher, 
scientist, citizen, poet, humanitarian 
and nature lover. Rev. Dr. John A. 
MacIntosh said: 

“We congratulate ourselves tonight 
on having in our midst an idealist who 
can walk with the kings of education, 
but who has not lost the common touch. 

“When I first came to Ithaca I was 
present in the college of agriculture one 
time when the director was addressing a 
gathering of short course students. He 
pictured to them an imaginary youth 
who wanted to do something to improve 
the community in which he lived. To 
that youth the speaker said, ‘Down 
that road and over the hill there is an 
old man who needs companionship. Go 
to him. Don’t go in an automobile. 
Don’t go in a buggy. Walk, and get the 
feel of the road.’ I am not surprised 
that this man who tells us to keep our 
feet on the ground has written a book 
called, ‘The Holy Earth.’ ” 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, director of the 
Geneva Experiment Station, said: 

“It is to Doctor Bailey more than to 
any living man that the State of New 
York owes its college of agriculture. 
He has accomplished this work because 
of his clear vision of what ought to be 
created as an educational agency and 
because he has been a source of inspira- 


Ithaca’s Farewell to 


Doctor Bailey 


tion. But Dr. Bailey’s vision has not 
been confined to the walls of a college. 
He has seen with great clearness the 
problems of the open country, and I be- 
lieve no man in the United States has 
done as much as he has toward calling 
attention to those problems and _ the 
great need of the social readjustment of 
the rural people. 

“But it is to his leadership in the 
great problems of agricultural educa- 
tion and research that we owe him most. 
His voice and his pen have been potent 
during this formative period. His phil- 
osophy of education has not been that 
of the narrow dollar-and-cents type, but 
he has believed that the problems in- 
volved were human problems and that 
in educating young men and women 
for service in vocational life we must 
not forget their human aspirations and 
relations. 

Senator E. C. Stewart read tributes 
to the guest of honor from such leaders 
as: Anna Botsford Comstock, Presi- 
dent Schurman, Andrew D. White, 
Professor Roberts, Governor Hughes, 
Colonel Roosevelt and others. Senator 
Stewart said: 

***Such a spirit as Dean Bailey’s is not 
to be analyzed. It must be seen and 
felt. His neighbors know; his friends 
know. When the stately figure walks 
the campus some will say, “There is an 
educator!” Others will exclaim, ‘‘There 
goes a scientist!” But as he walks the 
paths and roads among his people who 
do the day’s work, his neighbors would 
say, “There goes a man!’’’ 

‘“‘What more do we need than such an 
array of authorities upon the life and 
character of our guest? What more do 
we require to understand the light that 
has been reflecting upon those who 
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know him best, and are most competent 
to pass judgment? 

“And we have had this man amongst 
us since 1888, a fellow citizen, a fellow- 
worker and a friend.” 

In the conclusion of Acting Dean A. 
R. Mann’s tribute, he said: 

“T have never known him to find fault 
or to complain or to rebuke. He over- 
looks the mistakes of others and tries 
to discover the merit. He is never dis- 
couraged by failure nor over-elated by 
success. He has so much that is_ in- 
teresting to do that he passes from one 
achievement to another. Purity of mind 
and devoted to high aims are revealed 





To Liberty 





Hyde 





Bailey: 


Dear friend, about to sail away 
jevond the islands of the blest, 
To spicy shores of far Cathay 
In search of pleasure, work and rest, 
Success and joy we wish you on your 
quest, 


We do not ask the gods who can to send 
Fair winds to waft you to your chosen 
goal; 
We know today it’s safer to offend 
The gods than men who pass and shovel 
coal. 





And so we hope that whosoe’er may cook 

Or navigate the ship, or preach or steer, 

Kind fate may send you by some hook or 
crook 


A strong and kindly man for engineer. 


We do not ask for kindly summer skies 
And blue unruffled seas where e’er you 


wend; 
We only hope your captain, brave and 
wise 
May bring you safe to anchor at the 
end, 


You know, of course, that sirens wait 
To sing to you in dulcet tones 
That lure th’ unwary to their fate 
On shores all strewn with bleaching 
bones. 


a * + x * al 


But then, the modern risk is small; 
When modern captains see the gleam 
Of siren shores they turn on all 


FAREWELL TO DOCTOR BAILEY 


Farewell to Dr. Bailey 


BY A. W. SMITH 
Dean of Sibley College 
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in all his speech. These things, the 
kindly spirit of the man which pervades 
all he does, are the things which explain 
why men who have worked closely to 
him either as students or associates and 
have come to discover and know the 
real man himself have come to idolize 
him. There’s a reason which has its 
rooms in the grip of his personality. 

“Why he has been able to accomplish 
so much is because he has always had 
the ability to use all of his time advan- 
tageously, driving his work instead of 
letting it drive him and then he never 
gets tired and his resource never runs 
out.” 





The foghorns with full head of steam. 
And sirens then may sing their worst 
At ships whose slogan’s “safety first.” 


Fair islands lie upon your watery way, 
Green gems, white-rimmed, set in blue 
summer seas, 
Where grows the lotos making bright 


array ; 
And whoso eats grows fain of slothful 
ease ; 


His memory grows dim; life glides away 
In dreams by gently throbbing, tranquil 


seas. 













If vou should eat the lotos, well it might 
Krase the memory tablets of your mind: 
But even lotos couldn't conquer quite 
Your strong desire to work and seek 
and find. 

Thus you'd begin immediately to write 
A book on lotos culture of a kind 
That would make lotos grow to twice its 

size 
With thrice its beauty, while its power 
to kill 
Ambition and blot out the past would rise 
lourfold, and plants transported hence 
would fill 
The world with beauty of the lotos bloom. 


» * * * * ~ 


And so, dear friend, about to sail away 
Beyond the island of the blest, 
To spicy shores of far Cathay, 
In search of pleasure, work and rest, 
Success and joy we wish you on your 
quest. 
Hail and farewell! 
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We are glad to announce the election of A. J. Masterman of Niagara 
Falls from the sophomore editorial competition of the first term; of 
E. W. Lins, of New Brighton, from the freshman editorial competition ; 
and of J. W. Ramsdell of New York City from the freshman business 
competition. 


The Dean of one of the other great agricultural Colleges 
A Time of the East is reported to have said that, in his opinion, 
For Thought’ the United States is today facing the gravest crisis in 

its history since the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the few days that must elapse between the time that we 
write this and the time that you read it, this country may be the declared 
foe of one or more European powers. It appears that we can in honor 
no longer play bystander to the tremendous tragedy of World War. 

Peculiarly enough, we do not want to fight these other nations, nor 
do they apparently want to fight us. The trouble is that our ideas as 
to the rights of neutrals cannot but antagonize their idea of military 
necessity. Just to what extent we will enter into combat under such 
circumstances is for public opinion to decide. And the balanced 
thought and conservative emotion of the countryside will to a great 
degree influence this opinion. 

War may not come, but if it does there will come with it the usual 
wave of hysteria and bravado. Agricultural thought—particularly edu- 
cated agricultural thought—must serve to counterbalance this tendency. 
Neither jingoism or pacificism alone can carry us through this crisis; 
logic alone will not serve, nor must emotion go unbalanced. The nation 
must think out its destiny, and we must do our share. 
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EDITORIALS 485 
Whoever fails to read Dean Mann’s article on “The 
To What End? Sociology of Rural Life,” published on page 459 of 
this issue, misses one of the best things that The 
Countryman has carried for a good long time. We hope that the theo- 
retical sound of the title will not limit the audience of this article to 
those theoretically inclined, for in the best and broadest sense, it is a 
practical treatise of things which are in the minds of most of us. 

Reading the article in manuscript, we were impressed with the way 
it echoed and substantiated certain thoughts which we know to be seek- 
ing expression among country people, and especially among agricultural 
students. In the rush forward which has marked the first few years of 
the Country Life Movement, we have so become involved in material 
details as to lose consciousness of the fact that these are but steps, not 
stops, on the road to rural welfare and happiness. We have made ideals 
of the things in which we have become involved—the means toward an 
end—and these things, the novelty exhausted, are not always satisfying 
us. People who live out under the open sky, close to realities, demand 
an ideal beyond “bread alone,” and this applies equally to those in this 
College who seek to prepare themselves for such a life. Subconsciously, 
they are groping for just such a relation between their work and the 
work of the world as is expressed in Rural Sociology. It is the fact that 
this restlessness is merely groping, we believe, that is making this Col- 
lege of Agriculture a place of less common understanding, less mutual 
effort and less enthusiasm than it used to be. 

For after all, men must serve in order to be happy, and students 
must be shown the great service toward a common end which their 
speciality fulfills. There is nothing mawkish about Idealism, if it be 
practical idealism, based on facts. We hope that the plans for a Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology here at Cornell will soon materialize. It will 
fill a great need—the need of reéstablishing the essential relations and 
common idealism of all lines of rural effort. The countryside, realizing 
a like need, will find practical use for men so rounded out. 


“A review of the most significant steps that have been 
Where We taken in the last few years to benefit the economic con- 
Come In dition of the farmer is contained in an article by Carl 

Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, published 
in the forthcoming Yearbook of the Department. In this article Mr. 
Vrooman points out that for fifty years the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has been studying how to increase production on the farms, 
but it is only very recently that stress has been laid on a study of the 
problem of making that production profitable. In the past, he says, 
there has been a mistaken theory that everybody is interested in increas- 
ing agricultural production, but that nobody but the farmer is in- 
terested in making that production profitable.” 
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The above is from an advance abstract of the 1916 Yearbook, of the 
national Department of Agriculture. It represents, to our mind, a tran- 
sition of outlook common to the times. It is well for us to remember— 
without either resentment or an undue sense of obligation—that the 
country life movement started in the towns on “high cost of living” 
motives, that is, to secure more food, at lower prices, for city consump- 
tion. That a new point of view is replacing the old may mean that the 
bond of sympathy between town and country is being strengthened, or 
that the countryside has assumed a share in the leadership of agri- 
cultural progress and asserted its right to share in the returns. In any 
case, it is good. 


With each issue of this year there have been one, two, or 
Reprints’ three requests for reprints. We are always glad to grant 

these requests under the sole condition that credit be 
given the Countryman. If those desiring reprints will inform us it will 
‘be appreciated as we may know by whom the articles are being re- 
printed. 


Real estate literature is not the only sort which fosters 

The Cost of the “ten acres and freedom” movement of city people 

Arcadia “back to the land.” It would seem that all writers con- 

: spire to present to the urban mind a one-sided and fan- 
tastic picture of farm life. 

Poets seem to sing from the shadiest nooks obtainable; story-tellers 
move solely among scenes and persons of Arcadian simplicity ; essayists 
confine their themes to the gay and picturesque moments of rural exist- 
ence. The artist in them all seizes instinctively upon the high moments, 
the glorious compensations, of life in the country, and fails to perceive 
or record that, as in all life, such moments must be paid for by hours 
of toil and worry and discouragement. 

It would be well if those trustful ones who dream of peaceful decline 
on a little farm with white fences could see the tag attached and read 
the price. There is room in the modern “back to the land” literature for 
a popular treatise on this subject, glorifying none the less the pleasures 
of country life, but stating without pessimism the price to be paid for 
these pleasures. 


On behalf of Professor F. L. Griffen, who contributed the first of 
a series of articles on Junior Project Work to our January issue, we 
wish to amend the statement that E. E. Lyford, of Waverly, contributed 
funds for hiring the local supervisor of the work. Mr. Lyford writes 
Professor Griffen that the funds were donated by the First National 
Bank of Waverly, of which he is president. 
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Kermis, the fourth an- 
A Review nual student show of Far- 
of Kermis’ mers’ Week, held in Bailey 

Hall on the evening of 
Tuesday, February 13, was good from 
start to finish, and particularly good in 
that the start and finish were reasonably 
close together The various acts were 
strictly held to an allotted time limit 
and able stage management cut down 
waits between acts to a trifle. The show 
started at 8:15 and was over before 
eleven, a considerable improvement over 
the all-night sessions of previous years. 

The Ag. Glee Club opened the pro- 
gram with the Alma Mater and then the 
Floriculture Club presented their orig- 
inal verision of doings at a summer 
boarding house—“‘Fun at Honeymoon 
Farm.” Of the cast of fourteen—all 
good, of course, as in all amateur af- 
fairs—E. C. Voltz as Herr von Rath- 
skeller, the amorous German, deserves 
especial mention. Whoever designed 
the setting—a piazza bordered by grow- 
ing flower-beds—also deserves a lot of 
credit. 

“The Cornell Foresters, twenty 
strong’? next allowed a glimpse of them- 
selves at home, that is, around their 
campfire in summer camp. Their quar- 
tette took four encores. The act was 
made up of material evolved around 
actual campfires in the Adirondacks; it 
was the real thing, and made a hit. 

Forty-five took part in the big show of 
the evening, ‘‘Prince Caloric and Prin- 
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cess Pieta,’” a dietetic extravaganza in 
four courses, in which girls of Frigga 
Fylga and Juniors in the College of 
Agriculture combined to close the pro- 
gram. Prince Caloric (G. E. Peabody, 
718) departs from the Land of Good 
Health and Pure Food on a pilgrimage 
into the Kingdom of Piedom. Here the 
Princess (Helen Adams), offers him pie 
and he, retaliating, proposes marriage. 
All of which leads up to a solo and 
then a duet, both of which were 
mighty well done. There’s no end of a 
moral to it all, but the main thing is 
that the audience didn’t let this inter- 
fere with their enjoyment and remained 
interested and amused throughout. J. 
E. Owens, ’17, as Di-jester, the Court 
Fool; Miss Auleen Russell, ’17, who 
danced as Princess Aqua; J. H. Bow- 
ker, ’18, as King Diet; R. B. Evans, 718, 
who played Doctor Nutrition and the 
other Evans who pulled curtains and 
stage-managed generally—these and 
about forty others deserve praise for 
their work and would get it, if we had 
the space and knew what to say. 

So much for this year’s Kermis and 
may next year’s be as good, or maybe 
even better. The Countryman is not 
often called upon to review plays, and 
may not have paid just the proper thing 
in the proper place, but we took our tip 
from the foreword of the program— 
“Although not serious, it’s sincere. We 
hope ‘twill please you: that’s what it’s 
for.” ebay. 1S. 








FARMERS’ 
WEEK 
WANDERINGS 





Entering the main corridor of Rob- 
ert’s Hall, one counted no less than 44 
signs, if foolish enough to waste the 
time. 


oe ou oe 
re ve 


There was a little card above the Reg- 
istration Desk upon which was recorded 
the daily attendance for the past three 
years. As nearly as can be estimated, 
the attendance this year was about equal 
to that of the year previous. Up to 2:30 
Friday afternoon 3317 had registered; 
the total to Friday night of the previous 
year was 3501. The crowd came later 
this year. A hundred less people en- 
rolled the first day. 


og ong os 
ve 


Check was kept on the attendance at 
the Wild Life Conservation Exhibit on 
the third floor of Roberts. Over a hun- 
dred people entered the room every 
hour. 

ve % vz 

The Forestry Club ran their lunch 
counter again and just about doubled 
the business of the previous year. 

se Mw 

The Farmers’ Week Cow Judging 
Contest was won by Mr. G. Snook, who 
runs a dairy farm near Weedsport. 

ong og 4 


ve 


In the Students Live Stock Show, 
Choice Model Glista, exhibited by J. M. 
Biermeister won grand championship 
of the dairy class. Marguerite was ad- 
judged first among the horses. 


4 og 4 
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Guessing contests proved a great at- 
traction out at the Poultry Building. 
The visitors looked at an egg and 
guessed the breed it came from; looked 
at mixed feeds and tried to guess what 
was in them; and sought to establish 
the breed identity of an enormous caged 
cockerel. Students and other professional 
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guessers were barred from the competi- 
tion; but campus gossip has it that they 
had been given their chance during the 
previous week on several characteristic 
poultry finals. The winners of the Far- 
mer’s Week contests will be sent poul- 
try prizes: ten pedigree chicks to each 
of the three best guessers and a 200-eg¢ 
pedigree cockerel the best of them all. 


The Rural Schools of the state had a 
big exhibit that teemed with human in- 
terest, on the second floor of Caldwell 
Hall. 321 schools sent exhibits. One 
school alone—Newfield, District 10— 
sent an exhibit of 802 items. 


oe oe 
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Devotees of the impressionistic school 
of art might be gladdened at apparent 
tendencies of the kids in the rural 
schools to their style of landscape sketch- 
ing. Some of the best drawings ex- 
hibited in this class were also the sim- 
plest. One such landscape, done in 
about five lines, especially deserved the 
Honorable Mention it received. 

we we 8 

Other remarkable things of the rural 
school exhibit were a_ prize-winning 
apron—‘double-row stitched,” we are 
told—by a boy of fourteen; and a seed 
scales made from box lumber, tip-can 
tops, string and pocket knife, but sensa- 
tive to the weight of a grain of wheat. 

* € 

The exhibition of the Extension Ser- 
vice, in the basement of Roberts Hall, 
comprised a chart which showed that, 
through the activities of the Office of 
Information, announcement of Farmers’ 
Week was printed 1,646,751 times in 
newspapers of New York State. 

wm 8 

Twelve kinds of tile drains were 
shown in the exhibit of the Soils Depart- 
ment. A chart of results from fertiliz- 
ing portions of the College Farm, in 
terms of cash expended and returned, 
also attracted attention. In one case, 
the application of ten tons of manure 
paid about twice the profit of an applica- 
tion of twenty tons. 
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The Cornell Sun put out three special 
Farmers’ Week editions. 
vz ve Ww 
During Farmers’ Week, Frigga Fylga 
cleared about $300 on the candy sales 
and lunch counter. 
% Ww ve 
Big crowds attended the educational 
movie shows, held by the Forestry De- 
partment in Bailey Hall from one un- 
til two every day. 
% @ 8 
Miss Marie Shedlock, of London, Eng- 
land, gave an evening of story telling in 
Barnes Hall, February 14, under the 
auspices of the students in Home Eco- 
nomics. 
es MM 
Plant Pathology started something 
new in the line of demonstrations. In 
the basement of Bailey Hall they had 
specimens of germ-ridden vegetation, 
typical of the ravages of various micro- 
organisms on New York crops. Along 
with these were microscopes under 
which were mounted specimens of the 
trouble-makers. The lecturer took up 
the functions of the various parts of 
the plant, and told how plant diseases 
might be averted by aerial drainage, 
spray mixtures and seed treatment. But 
it was more than a lecture: quiz methods 
were used and the farmers given part in 
the discussion. The thing worked so 
well that it has been decided to try it 
again at the fruit growers’ meeting next 
year. 


The Extension class, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lucile Brewer, prepared an 
exhibit for Farmers’ Week. The exhibit 
consisted of nine varieties of apple jelly, 
conserves and canned fruits, and veget- 
ables. 

we " p-4 


Whoever wandered into Bailey Hall 
around five o’clock on the Friday of 
Farmers’ Week saw something good,— 
a lot of rural school teachers playing 
games, later to be taken back to their 
schools and taught the kids. Two teams 
were lined up on the stage, face to face. 
The idea was to tag the one in front of 
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you if the leader shouted “Night” and 
to keep him from tagging you if the 
word was “Day.” If the kids get as 
much fun out of the game as those 
teachers did, a lot of them are in for a 
good time. 

we Ww 

But to catch the spirit of the week in 
its entirety, the place was Bailey Hall 
at noontime, when the people gathered 
for “singing school.” A mighty good re- 
porter discovered this fact last year and 
wrote a wonderful human interpretation, 
which The Countryman reprinted. We 
wonder if he attended Ye Old Fashioned 
Singing School on Friday of this year; 
if he did, we want to see his story. 

Miss Sarah Buchanan Huff, arrayed in 
the hoopskirts of other days, presided 
over the program of spontaneous con- 
tributions by visiting country people and 
campus folk, many of whom also ap- 
peared in costumes of the days before 
the War. They sang My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean, and Dixie and Seeing 
Nellie Home. One little girl recited 
Mary’s Little Lamb and another one 
something else; Professor Krum told a 
story that brought down the house; a 
little old gentleman with a_ beautiful 
bandana and a_ stovepipe hat piped a 
plaintive lay about a little house by the 
mill; Dean Mann, hastily invested with 
a brown plug hat and ancient duster, 
made a little speech; an old country 
fiddler made the house as still as a church 
with his wailing melodies and set them 
all to patting. time to his lively jigs— 
there was a lot more, but that will give 
you an idea of what it was like. 

Bailey Hall was packed, which means 
three thousand people—farmers and 
farilies and students and professors and 
deans and @Qignitaries of all degree. 
And they all sang the same song's, and 
roared at the same stunts, and patted 
time to the same jigs, and thrilled to the 
same thing at the same time. They 
could not have been more like an old 
singing school had they been thirty in- 
stead of thirty hundred, or in a farm 
“parlor” instead of a great auditor‘um. 
It was certainly fine. —’18. 
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As a result of the 
agitation for a more 
effective Honor Sys- 
tem in the College 
of Agriculture, mentioned in the edi- 


¢ 


torial columns of the February Country- 


The Honor System 
Agitation 


man, the two senior honorary Societies, 
Heb-sa and Helios, signed statements to 
the effect that their members would do 
their utmost to see that the principles 
of the system be upheld in the past mid- 
years and in all forthcoming examina- 
tions. In additon to this, 208 individual 
undergraduates signed a like statement 
of faith and promise of co-operation. 
The pledges were displayed on the stu- 
dents’ bulletin board in Roberts’ Hall. 
Those most interested in the move- 
ment believe that as a direct result of 
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this stirring of still waters the system 
operated more effectively during the 
mid-years than it has at any other stage 
of its ten-year history. Up to that time, 
it is said, not a single case of dishonesty 
had been reported by a student. On the 
first morning of the finals just concluded 
four cases were reported, and all by 
students. It is common that 
cheating in the mid-years was materially 
reduced. 


opinion 


Meeting in Roberts As- 
sembly on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, February 
14, the Students’ As- 
sociation of the College of Agriculture 
voted to change the name of the organi- 
(Continued on page 516) 


Ag. Alumni 
Association 


THE EASTMAN SPEAKING STAGE 


Russell Lord, ’18 
J. T. Owens, ’17 (2nd) 


F. P. Cullinan, ’17 
Marion Hess, "17 (Winner) 


C. B. Loudenslager, ’17 
G. E. Peabody, ’18 


Miss Marion Hess, speaking on “A Challenge to the Girl of Today” 
won the Eastman Stage, held in Bailey Hall on Friday of Farmers’ Week. 


J. T. Owens, who was second, spoke on “The Mill Tax.’ 
second girl to have won the stage in the past two vears. 


Miss Hess is the 
The Countryman 


will print her speech in the Home Economics Department of an early issue. 
The first prize was $75 and the second $25, both being derived from a fund 


established by Mr. A. R. Eastman 


of Waterville for 
couraging public speaking among agricultural students. 


the purpose of en- 
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‘05-"06—W. C.—For many years Wal- 
ter G. Krum has been in intimate touch 


with the poultry industry. 1901 saw 


him in charge of the poultry at the New 
York State College of Agriculture. At 
Hus- 


that time the work in Poultry 
bandry was still a part of 
the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment under the direction 
of Professor H. H. Wing. In 
1902 Mr. Krum went to Val- 
ley View Farm, formerly the 
property of the late Ezra 
Cornell, Jr.; in 1904 he be- 
came connected with the Riv- 
erside Farms at Owego. Pro- 
fessor Rice visited the farm 
at Owego and was favorably 
impressed by the enthusiasm 
and general fund of _ infor- 
mation possessed by this man 
who, as a result of the visit, 
came to Cornell and took the 
winter poultry course in 1905-1906. This 
was the second winter poultry class and 
he was its President. It has the distinc- 
tion of holding the first annual winter 
course banquet, an institution which has 
taken important place in 
Week activities. 

Again leaving Cornell, Mr. Krum be- 
came superintendent of the John L. 
Carlisle Stock Farm at Watertown, N. 
Y., where he remained until November, 
1907, when he again became connected 
with the Poultry Department here. At 
first he was superintendent of the plant. 


Farmers’ 





In this capacity he came in contact with 
hundreds of students who benefited not 
only from those practice courses which 
were under his direction, but also by 
his personality and practical experience. 


In 1912 there came the need for an ex- 
tension man in the Poultry 
Department and Mr. Krum 


was called upon to give up 


his other duties and devote 
his entire time to extension 
activities. Here his_ influ- 
ence has been great indeed. 


Every year he takes the Cor- 
nell educational exhibit to 
about six of the largest pou'- 
try shows, where he delivers 
fifty or more lectures and 
gives killing demonstrations. 
Thousands of 
sult with him, 
poultrymen in the vicinity 
have him visit their farms 
to give them advice on poultry manage- 
ment. 

Consider another type of work the 
work with children in the rural schools, 
work requiring entirely different qual- 
ifications. It is highly interesting and 
amusing to see Mr. Krum attract and 
hold the attention of the children by 
mesmerizing a chicken and putting it 
through various ludicrous actions and 
In this work Mr. Krum not 
only talks to 10,000 children and judges 
their shows, but also writes Rural School 
Lessons as a guide for their work. Other 


persons 
and 


con- 
many 


positions. 
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extension activities that demand his time 
are the Demonstration Schools, Fair 
Exhibits, Grange affairs, Poultry As- 
sociation, Institute and Y. M. C. A. lec- 
tures and demonstration. In these ac- 
tivities he delivers approximately 100 
lectures a year and comes in contact 
with 50,000 people. 

Another important phase of his work 
is exemplified in his farm visits. Many 
times a poultryman has trouble and can 
be helped only by a man on his own 
place. The picture in the center of the 
previous page shows Mr. Krum teaching 
a farmer on his own farm and with his 
own birds, how to select breeding stock. 
In a single year, Mr. Krum has selected 
as many as 10,000 fowls for breeding 
purposes. What this has meant to the 
farmers of New York State cannot be 
estimated. 

Gustave F. Heuser. 


’74, B. S.—Professor H. L. Fairchild 
of the University of Rochester is chair- 
man of the executive committee of a 
branch of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, recently 
organized in the city of Rochester. 
The association now has about forty 
members in the city. 

’86, B. S.—Henry E. Summers, pro- 
fessor of zoology in Iowa State Col- 
lege, is on leave of absence from the 
college and his address for the winter 
is Box 87, Santana, Fla. 


’86, B. S.—H. C. Chatfield-Taylor is 
in Santa Barbara, Cal. for the winter. 


’97, B. S—Mrs. J. D. E. Duncan 
writes that having been born on a farm 
and having a brother engaged in rural 
work, she is interested in hearing of 
Cornell through the Countryman. Her 
address is 57 Cherry Street, Lyons. 


’98, B. S.—Raymond P. Tarr is a 
mining geologist, with office at 1142 
Market Street, Tacoma, Wash. After 
he left college he was employed in the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. Then for a 
time he was in the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. For ten years, 1905-1915, he was 
employed as geologist by the Northern 
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Pacific Railway Company. His work 
has taken him through Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska, the Yukon 
territory and British Columbia. He is 
now engaged in private practice as geol- 
ogist and expert. 


’05, B. S. A.—G. Wendell Bush has 
changed his address from Utica to 578 
East Monroe Street, Little Falls, N. Y. 


’06, B. S. A.—John Hall Barron was 
married to Miss Marion Irene Mitchell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Mitch- 
ell, of Ossian, on December 20. The 
marriage was solemnized at _ Trinity 
Church, Canaseraga. Barron is assist- 
ant professor of farm crops in the ex- 
tension department of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


’08, B. S. A.—Howard B. Frost writes 
that he is an instructor in plant breed- 
ing in the Graduate School of Tropical 
Agriculture and Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of California. He is 
doing experimental work with citrus 
plants and also with several species of 
annuals. His address is Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Riverside, California. 


’09, M. S.—R. L. Latzer is engaged in 
the evaporated milk business near Elk- 
land, Pa. 


710, B. S. A.—G. P. Scoville is doing 
extension work in the farm management 
department of the College. 


"11, B. S. A.—Wallace Gordon Steph- 
enson is with The Tinguaro Sugar Com- 
pany in Perico, Cuba. The New York 
office of the company is at 129 Front 
Street. 


’11, B. S. A.—Solomon Rosenbaum is 
farming with his two nephews on 290 
acre farm near Amenia. His principle 
crops are potatoes, hay, corn, oats and 
mangels. He grows his corn mosily for 
silage as he owns about fifty head of 
cattle, of which fourteen young stock 
and two bulls are A. R. O. Holsteins. 
Although the farm maintains four 
horses, Mr. Rosenbaum finds use for a 
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Ford when more rapid transit is re- 
quired. He obtains his water supply 
for the home and barns by a very sat- 
isfactory gravity system. A septic tank 
installed two years ago has fully filled 
all requirements. He intends to rent 
some additional land next summer to 
use as pasture. 


711, B. S. A.—On leaving Cornell, 
Alvin K. Rothenberger taught for one 
year and is now engaged in farm bureau 
work in Montgomery County, Pa. His 
work has included some _ experimental 
study in corn variety tests and lime and 
fertilizer demonstration _ tests. He 
should be addressed Penn Trust Bldg., 
Norristown, Pa. 


712, B. S. A.—L. A. Polhemis is en- 
gaged on a large farm connected with 
Northfield Seminary near East North- 
field, Mass. They have about 120 head 
of cattle and 28 horses. About 30 pure 
bred Holsteins of high production com- 
prise part of this herd. Other crops of 
the farm are vegetables, corn—about 
730 tons last year, mangels, hay—over 
300 tons last year, and apples. 








12, B. S.—Viets B. Mead has been 
farming on his 206 acre farm near 
Voorheesville. Although he has about 
164 acres of fruits and 25 acres in other 
crops. His annual yields average 1200 
bbls. apples, 2000 quarts of strawber- 
ries, 500 quarts of raspberries and 100 
bbls. of musk melons. In livestock, he 
has two grade cows, three horses and 
200 White Leghorn chickens. 


712, B. S.—Olin Whitney Smith was 
married to Miss Ella Lelah Emley, of 
Ithaca, on December 20th. They will 
be at home at 119 Eddy Street after 
January 15th. Smith is assistant to the 
Registrar of the University. 








12, B. S—L. D. Bragg is with the 
General Chemical Company, 25 Broad 
Street, N. Y. 


12, B. S. A—E. GC. Auchter is as- 
sistant professor of horticulture and as- 
sistant horticulturist at the West Vir- 
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ginia agricultural experiment station, 
Morgantown. He married Catherine 
Elizabeth Beaumont on August 25, 1914. 


713 B. S—A _ son, Douglas Barton, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Stevens 
(Norma V. LaBarre, B. S., ’15) on 


November 24, 1916. Stevens is em- 
ployed by the U. S. Bureau of Soils in 
making a soil survey on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia. 


13, B. S.—E. J. Hoffman is chemist 
for the Mutual McDermott Dairy Cor- 
poration of New York. He lives at the 
Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. 








713, B. S.—L. N. Gibbs is special rep- 
resentative of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., at Buenos Aires. 





713, B. S.—Gilmore D. Clarke’s ad- 
dress is 81 West Kingsbridge Road, 


Bronx, N. Y. He is superintendent of 


construction for the Bronx Parkway 
Commission. In his leisure hours he 
serves as scout commissioner, Boy 


Scouts of America, in the Bronx Bor- 
ough. He has become a member of the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. 


13, B. S.—N. F. Stearns, since his 
graduation, has been employed in the 
selection, purchase and development of 
a large tract of farm land in central 
New Jersey for a New York investor. 
Potatoes, corn, wheat and hay are 
grown. A stud of pure-bred Percheron 
horses has been established, and a flock 
of White Leghorns started. Twenty- 
five acres has been set out to peaches 
and apples. After April 1st his ad- 
dress will be West Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire. 


’13, B. S.—On February 1, 1916, F. C. 
Shaw resigned his positon as farm man- 
ager and teacher of agriculture on 
Thompson’s Island, Boston, and in April 
became farm manager of Bennington 
County, Vt. On September 2nd he mar- 
ried Miss Helen Gale Wood of Hyde 
Park, Vt. He may be addressed at Ben- 
nington, Vt. 
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713, B. S.—George W. Hendry’s ad- 
dress is changed to University Farm, 
Davis, Cal. He is in the department of 
agronomy of the college of agriculture, 
University of California. 





713, B. S.—George W. Lamb has been 
running his 425 acre farm near Hub- 
bardsville since leaving the college. 
About 225 acres are in tilth, supporting 
a herd of 75 pure bred Holsteins. The 
principal crops raised are about 30 acres 
of cabbage, 40 acres of picking peas, 
and 25 acres of grain. Water is sup- 
plied by a spring. 


714, B. S.; ’15, M. F.—C. W. Strauss 
is in the agricultural department of the 
Great Western Sugar Company, Long- 
mont, Col. 





714, B. S.—L. C. Treman is practic- 
ing landscape gardening, orchard man- 
agement and tree surgery in Orange 
County, N. Y. His home is at Goshen. 


714, Sp. Ag.—William M. Robinson 
is secretary and treasurer of The Union 
Clothing Company, Warsaw, N. Y. 


714, B. S.—Kenneth Harra Johnson 
was married to Miss Helen Wilbour Ed- 
gar, daughter of Mr. and Mis. Eugene 
Ashley Edgar, at Ocean Grove, N. J. on 
December 29. 





714, B. S.—T. D. Crippen was recently 
transferred from the U. S. agricultural 
experiment station at Rampart, Alaska, 
to the station at Fairbanks, Alaska. 





714, B. S—Harry Van Taylor was 
married to Miss Alice Ensworth Rogers, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Lee 
Rogers, at Elmira, N. Y., on December 
30, 1916. 


715, B. S.; 716, M. S.—Victor Ries is 
in the perennial department of A. N. 
Pierson Company, Cromwell, Conn. 





’15, B. S.—C. H. Reader has returned 
from the Mexican border, where he 
served with Company D, 2d Battalion, 
New York Engineers, and is now at 238 
Fort Washington Avenue, New York. 
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715, B. S.—Robert Dean Edwards is 
now employed as a chemist with Darling 
& Co., manufacturers of fertilizers and 
poultry foods. His address is 4058 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 


715, B. S—Milo O. Frank is with 
Steinhardt & Kelly, contractors for sub- 
sistence supplies and export mcrchants, 
101 Park Place, New York. 

715, B. S—W. V. Couchman, Jr., is 
with Goldman, Sachs & Co., 137 South 
Lasalle Street, Chicago. 








715, B. S.—Elton R. Wagner’s address 
is R. D. 19, Lewiston, N. Y. He will 
manage the 100-acre fruit farm of F. S. 
Hall of Lewiston this year. 


’15, B. S.—C. F. Neergaard’s address 
is in care of the International Banking 
Corporation, Shanghai, China. 








’15, B. S.—L. C. Bareham is teach- 
ing mechanical drawing in Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. He also has 
charge of the instruction in vocal music 
and is training the Academy glee club. 


715, B. S.—Leland A. Wood is at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. He is county agri- 
cultural agent in Caledonia County. 


’15, B. S.—Lawrence J. Steele is 
teaching agriculture in the high school 
at Holley, N. Y. 





715, B. S. A—F. M. Staley is teach- 
ing dairying at State A. and M. College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. He does 
extension work. 





15, B. S.—Paul W. Wing is in the 
real estate business at Little Falls. He 
should be addressed at the Y. M. C. A. 
in that city. 





715, W. C.—Lester W. Zufelt is at 
present a working foreman on a farm 
near Pulaski, and raises corn, oats and 
potatoes. 26 head of grade cattle are 
maintained. A 40 foot fall gives them 
spring water for all purposes. In clos- 
ing he says, ‘I am going to rent a farm 
this year. You will hear from me again 
in the near future.” 

(Continued on 1s » 520) 
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Here is 
the heart 
of the 


NEW 





CREAM SEPARATOR 


HIS is the new self- 
centering De Laval 
bowl with detached 
spindle, that is creating such 


a sensation in the dairy 





world. THE NEW SELF-CENTERING DE LAVAL BOWL 

This new De Laval bowl, with patented tangential tubular milk passages 
and patented removable milk conveyor, makes possible in a bowl of given 
size and weight, operated at a given speed, greater skimming efficiency and 
capacity than has ever before been attaind in any other cream separator 
bowl. 

These are big advantages that you can secure only in the De Laval. 

But aside from the big advantages of greater capacity and closer skim- 
ming, there are many other important improvements in the New De Laval. 

All discs are now interchangeable and are unnumbered. There are 
fewer discs. On account of greater simplicity of bowl construction, the New 
De Laval is easier to wash and, capacity considered, is still easier to run than 
Joe before. High grade construction and design, together 
, with perfect automatic lubrication, are a guarantee that 
the splendid De Laval record for durability will be main- 


tained in the new style machine. 





New Catalog will be mailed upon request 


va ey New Dela’ THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
with a Bell Speed- 


Indicator, the ‘“‘Warn- 165 Broadway, New York 29 East Madison Street, Chicago 
ing Signal’ which 

insures proper speed 

and uniform cream. 50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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The Laying Capacity of Fowls 
(Continued from page 464) 


class of those that begin to lay between 
six and eight months of age (Groups 
2 and 3); namely, 123 out of the total 
number of 168 fowls, or 73’-, and that 
127 fowls or 75‘, laid, by the time they 
were eight months old, and that prac- 
tically all, but not all, of the medium to 
very high producers fall into this class, 
and only a few medium to low producers 
are included. 

It will be noted, however, that a few 
birds that were somewhat slower to com- 
mence to lay made larger records in the 
second or the third years, or in the three 
years combined, than did some of those 
that were earlier to commence to lay, 
and that some of the birds that were 
youngest when they commenced to lay 
apparently declined materially in their 
production during the second or third 
years. These and other facts lead us to 
believe that it would be unwise to de- 
pend entirely upon earliness of produc- 
tion as a factor in selecting our breeders. 
One of the most serious objections to this 
policy, especially if the fowls were to be 
bred as pullets, is the fact that the pre- 
mature or very early production, while 
apparently indicating the inherited tend- 
ency to lay, would be likely to have the 
effect of somewhat reducing the growth 
of the bird the first year and also of re- 
ducing the size of the eggs, which, in 
turn, would affect the size of the chick- 
ens in case the eggs should be used for 
hatching. And while it appears, also, to 
be true that the earliest producing pul- 
lets are likely to be those that have 
grown rapidly and are of larger size 
than the average of the flock when pro- 
duction begins, the devitalizing and de- 
liminating factor of very early produc- 
tion, as affecting size and vitality of the 
high producers, is worthy of very care- 
ful consideration and justifies the belief 
that in most instances the precocious 
pullets should not be used for breeding 
purposes in their pullet year. 


It will be observed in table I that 
the lateness of laying, or the laying per- 
sistency factor, in each year appears to 
be even more accurate than the earliness 
in production as indicating productive 
capacity. A study of the records show 
clearly and convincingly how important 
it is that the breeder should observe his 
hens during September, October, No- 
vember and December in order to elimi- 
nate the low producing and unprofitable 
birds that have ceased laying during 


the improvement of a flock.—Ed. 
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July and August, and that he should also 
know the difference in the productive 
value of the balance of his flock. By 
this means alone he would materially 
raise the average production of the 
flock by retaining only the balance of 
the flock, which he could well afford to 
keep for breeding purpose and _ in 
many instances, also, for commercial 
production for the second and third 
years, at least in the case of Leghorns. 
The production ot the birds for each 
of the three years, based on the month 
they ceased laying, beginning with July 
and observed each month until after De- 
cember Ist, is, first year—84, 96, 117, 
142, 166, 182 and 189 eggs, average 138; 
second year— 56, 87, 115, 135, 146, 160 
and 178 eggs, average 125; third year 
57, 82, 109, 125 and 144, average 111 
eggs respectively. No birds laid in the 
third year after November Ist. The in- 
crease in the average production of the 
groups from the earliest to latest to 
cease laying is consistent and marked. 
It will be seen that only 12‘ of the 
birds ceased laying before August of the 
first year. They averaged 96 eggs each. 
Those that continued during August, 
i. e. to September Ist; namely, 52 fowls, 
averaged 117 eggs each. All of those 
that ceased laying before August Ist 
should be discarded. If all should be 
discarded that ceased laying by Septem- 
ber lst they would represent, in this par- 
ticular study, 73 birds or 43%, leaving 
95 fowls or 56%. They would include 
three of the earliest producers which 
also were among the best layers. The 
same general rule with regard to date 
of selection would apply to the succeed- 
ing years with the expectation that in 
order to secure similar general average 
annual production per bird, that the 
time limit should be about one month 
later; namely, October list; that is to 
say, that birds should be retained in the 
first year that continue to lay after Sep- 
tember 1st and in the second year and 
third years, after October lst. It must 
be understood, of course, that no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down that will 
apply to all climatic conditions, to all 
varieties of poultry or different methods 
of handling. It must remain for each 
person with his own particular variety 
and under his own environmental condi- 
tions and methods to determine at what 
particular time he should commence his 
selection to eliminate the unprofitable 
individuals, to retain his commercially 
profitable fowls and to know his best 
birds to use for breeding purposes. 


Next month Professor Rice will show how these facts may be practically applied to 
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Potato Seed Scarce? 
Make Every Piece Count 


Seed potatoes will be far more carefully cut and handled this 
spring than usual. Every piece is a ‘‘veritable nugget of gold’’. 
a it do its full share toward producing a bumper crop; 
use the 


IR ON AGE —..: 


Puts a seed piece in every hill and never puts two pieces in the 
same hill. Saves about 20 bushels of seed on a 10 acre field and 
increases the stand 10% or more—no misses. 


The ‘‘Iron Age’’ plants by machine—the boy on the rear seat 
merely makes corrections. And these corrections mean a net sav- 
ing of from $5 to $50 an acre. Seed pieces are placed at uniform 
depth and spaced evenly insuring maximum yield. Plants in a 
straight line—easy to cultivate, spray and dig. Sows fertilizer at 
same time but fertilizer is thoroughly mixed with the soil and can- 
not come in contact with the seed. Handles small and medium 
seed, whole or large seed when cut. 




















We make a full line of Potato, Cultivating and Spraying 
machinery. Every ‘‘Ag’’ man should have a copy of our 
free booklet, ‘‘ 100 % Potato Planting’’. Write today. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. cresioch NJ. 
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It is 
cheaper 
and 

better 

to grind 
and mix by 
machinery 
than on 
the barn 


floor. 


That’s why 


so many 





Cornell 
graduates 


use Purina 
Checkerboard 
Bag Feeds. 





The formulas 
are in 


keeping 





with the 


most advanced 





experiment ‘ 
station : 
work. o 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


FIVE BUSY MILLS 
St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. | 
—_—_—— 
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Lessons From Egg-Laying Contests 
(Continued from page 478) 


life of the birds, the amount of nutri- 
ment necessary to promote normal 
growth. In an effort to answer this 
question, the Storrs Station has been 
collecting a considerable amount of data 
which may help to establish normal 
growth curves for the different breeds 
of poultry and the corresponding food 
consumption curves. This data is to be 
published in the near future. 

If the contests continue, as it is 
hoped they will, there will gradually be 
more and more valuable data added to 
the present fund of information. In 
future years we ought to learn more 
about the proper care and management 
of laying flocks to secure best results. 
I believe the contests have already 
shown that there is no one best breed 
of poultry. Each one has its good qual- 
ities, and each also offers opportunity 
for improvement. In the Reds it may 
be to reduce broodiness, in the Wyan- 
dottes to produce a uniform colored egg 
of good size, with Leghorns it may be 
a problem of how to get winter eggs. 
Suffice it to say that a sufficient number 
of any of these breeds will be capable 
of providing their owner with a com- 
fortable living and will furnish him with 
the material for solving what I believe 
to be the poultryman’s greatest prob- 
lem, how to rear successfully the requi- 
site number of chickens, and then how 
to produce from a given number of 
hens, in a given iength of time, the 
greatest number ci eggs of the best 
market quality at :he least possible cost. 


Harry R. Lewis, of the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station, will con- 
tribute an article on Poultry San- 
itation to an early issue of The | 
Countryman. 
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White Faverolles 


The Greatest of all Breeds combining 
Egg Producing and Table Qualities. Win- 
ners of the Silver Medal North Ameri- 
can Laying Contest, March 1916. More 
eggs than anyone of the one hundred 
pens competing. 











Winners of the Blue in Every 


Class, Madison Square Garden. 


The Most Profitable Fowl the 


Farmer Can Raise. 
“WHITE PRINCE” 


Blue Ribt Wi p ‘ ° 
Madioon Square Palace, Basten Large descriptive catalog free. 


DICTOGRAPH POULTRY FARM 


ROCKLAND CO., WEST NYACK, N. Y. 


Jerome Rassaert, Manager 





K. M. Turner, Owner 
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urpee's 
Seeds 
“ Grow 


to sell but to grow again. The fact 
that 1916, our fortieth anniversary, 
proved to be our banner year, 
shows that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1917 [ 
The Leading American Seed Catalog Y 
is brighter, better and bigger than ever [| 
before. We have added twenty-twopages, 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 77 
illustrated in color. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard [7 
will bring it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Burpee Buildings Philadelphia |) 
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We only ask that you 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
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Cornell Countryman’’ 
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Women Farmers 
(Continued from page 481) 


into business relationship (the relation- 
ship being, of course, as purely imagi- 
nary as the people) nothing results but 
trouble. After adding to our own ob- 
servation and experience the testimony 
of others, we have decided to file the 
supposed record of ‘‘Woman’s Special 
Difficulty with Labor,” placing it care- 
fully, if there still be room, in the case 
labeled “Large-sized, traditional bug-a- 
boos.” 

Would it perhaps encourage you, if 
you are a woman trying to feel your 
way through some of this gloom of 
prophecy into the light of active work, 
to read a few of the comments on this 
labor question, all of them made by 
real women and selected as illustrative 
of the scores of others that might be 
cited? From a college graduate of ten 
years’ experience—“I have been very 
fortunate in getting good men to work 
for me. There have been no difficul- 
ties which could not have been over- 
come by a woman with common sense 


and some training.” From a college- 
trained woman of seven years’ experi- 
ence,—‘“‘There has been some trouble 


with scarcity of labor, but the laborers 
I have had have been faithful and will- 
ing.”” From a woman who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree and who has turned down 
some really flattering offers of teaching 
and lecturing positions in the last five 
years for the sake of doing the prac- 
tical work which she loves,—“I have no 
difficulty in hiring men or in keeping 
them, due to the fact that they know I 
know how to do all of the work, just 
how I want each piece of work done, 
and how long it takes to do it.” From 
a graduate in land-scape architecture,— 
“T have found that those whom I have 
employed (Italians and negroes) have 
been very willing and agreeable.”’ From 
a college graduate of five years’ experi- 
ence,—“I have had plenty of trouble 
with labor, but can’t trace it to the fact 


(Continued on page 502) 
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| S. M. Barber, Cornell 90. Established 1891. | 
EGGS 








Harlem Market 


New York City 


| Pays full prices 

_ for Hennery Eggs and 

| Poultry for 
Food Purposes 


Only 


Get your name on our mailing list. 
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Crushes the Clods 


cuts, levels, and turns the soil twice—all in 


one operation. That's the way “the coul- 
ters do the work”” when you use the 

“Acme’’Pulverizing Harrow 
Works deep into the soil leaving it compact below 


and with a nice mulch on top. Light draft and 
comfortable seat. Endorsed by Experiment Stations. 
Sires 3it. to 17 Volt. wide. Send today for ournew 
free book, The'‘Acme’’ Way to Crops That Pay. 
Duane H. Nash Inc. 


123 2 Millington 





Agricultural Sprays 


SPRAYS THAT PAYS 


KEY BRAND 


Arsenate of Lead Paste and Powdered 
Bordo-Lead 
Bordeaux Mixture Paste, Powdered 
and Liquid 
Kerosene Emulsion 
Tree Wound Paint 
Animal Fly Spray 
Kerosene Miscible Oil 
Key-Rite Disinfectant 
Grafting Wax 
Keystic Brown (Best Farm Paint) 
Key Brand Weed Killer 


Key Brand Spray Products are the 
only materials officially adopted by 
the New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association, now for the 7th year. 
Manufactured by a Cornell Man. 
Write for our book “Getting A Finer 
Yield From Orchard Or Garden.” 


Interstate Chemical Co. 
16-32 Bayview Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Women Farmers 
(Continued from page 500) 


that Iam a woman. It is mostly due to 
liquor.””’ A frank statement from a col- 
lege-trained woman who is winning her 
way in a market where competition is 
keen,—‘“‘I think that being a woman is 
always an asset in dealing with men,” 
a point of view which reminds us that 
some of the most striking failures on 
the part of women to handle the labor 
problem have also been examples of 
the working out of that hopelessly silly 
notion on the part of the woman that 
her personality would be improved by 
her trying to transform herself into an 
imitation of a man. In the world of 
labor, as in the world of commerce, gen- 
uineness counts and we wish sincerely 
that this particular type of woman 
might reflect on the potency of that oft- 
repeated warning to buyers in any 
market “None genuine without’ the 
trademark,” in which case she might 
choose to be herself or to retire from 
her all-too-prominent place in the at- 
tention of the critical public. 

The question of marketing products 
is one of the most serious problems of 
the present-day farmer. Especially in 
the retail markets woman has the ad- 
vantage on her side. She is to a very 
large extent the ultimate purchaser at 
retail of the farmer’s products. She 
can very readily learn, if she does not 
already know, what makes a product at- 
tractive to the purchaser. May it not be 
that by her original method of attack 
on the market problem, the woman far- 
mer may succeed in getting a larger 
share than is usual of that elusive con- 
sumer’s dollar into the farmer’s pocket. 

In regard to the business openings, 
the possibilities are so numerous as to 
make one feel that the vocational field 
is practically untouched. Space fails 
us to tell of the many combinations of 
work which women have found to be 
successful business ventures. Farmers 
of every kind there are—general, dairy, 


(Continued on page 504) 
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The Only Tractors 
With Renewable InnerCylinder Walls 


With an Avery Tractor if your cylinders become worn or scored all you have to 
Go is to put in new cylinder walls. But with all other tractors you must have your 
old cylinders rebored and fitted with oversize pistons and rings or buy complete 
new cylinders, either of which is very expensive and causes serious loss of time. 


OTHER THINGS YOU GET ONLY IN AN AVERY 


Only Averys have aliding frame, two speed, The Avery line includes five lar size trac- 
all spur gear, four wheel, double drive trans- tors— 8-16, 12-25, 18-36, 25-50 and 40-80 h.p., and 
mission. Only Averys have no fan, no water special 6-10 h.p. Plows and Threshers in all 
amp, no fuel pump, no outside lubricator, no sizes—and Two-Row Motor Cultivator. 
Its, no sprocket chains. Only Averys have Write for a free copy of the new 1917 Avery 
a standardized design—five sizes—all alike. Catalog and name of nearest Avery dealer. 


AVERY COMPANY 
201 lowa Street : 


Mm 


PAR 


a 
Tractors and Plows—6 Sizes—Fit Any Size Farm 






Those disks are 
of cutlery steel 
forged sharp. 
They cut deep 
and they last, 


Short Seasons 


—never mind them. Start yourtillage !ater, too, 
and avoid early freezes, Select a tractor harrow that 
willsave goingover twice, Geta DoubleAction whose 

rigid main frame forces the rear disks to cutall the land 
left by the fore disks, You save power, time and labor by 


using the genuine Cutaw 


Double-Action 
Engine Disk Harrow 
It’s the machine of perfect balance 
and dependability. There are over 
100 styles and sizes of Curaway (CLarK) 
tools—several for your very needs, 
If not at your dealer’s, write us, 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. so 
206 Main Street Higganum, Conn, 


Send for our 
splendid new 
book, *“The Soil 
and ItsTillage” 
Free. 
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tell how you can increase 
your farm profits and build 
up your farm through more 
profitable farming methods, 
including the use of ferti- 
lizers. Crops, soils, seeds, 
lime, cultural methods, har- 
vesting, marketing, drain- 
age, cover crops, farm man- 
ures, rotations, etc., are 
among subjects discussed. 


You Cannot Afford to 
Ignore Fertility Subjects 


Present high prices for farm pro- 
ducts make larger yields doubly 
profitable. Our soil books are free. 
You should have a set to study 
before planting season opens. 
Inform yourself by writing for them. 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer 
Association 


Chicago Baltimore 


— ian — 
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Oneof the most profitable effects 
from applying limestone to the 
soil is the plant-food it liberates. 
To make this food instantly 
available » growing crops, lime- 
stone must be finely pulverized. 
SOLVAY Pulverized Limestone 
is ground to a fineness which 
makes it immediately active and 
productive of bigger crops. 


Get this FREE Booklet 


The “‘Solvay’’ Booklet gives the facts about 
the value of lime to farmers—tells what 
form of lime is best, and how to use it. You 
wiil find the information timely, interesting 
and reliable. Copy sent postpaid upon re- 
quest. Mail your postal today. € 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
504 Milton Ave. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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W omen Farmers 
(Continued from page 502) 


fruit, truck, poultry, stock raising. 
Then there are the more specialized in- 
dustries—commercial floriculture, bee 
keeping, herb growing, raising garden 
flowers, bulbs, and nursery stock, seed 
growing, plant breeding, and animal 
breeding. The large division of land- 
scape gardening, together with the 
smaller specialties under it, as garden 
planning, garden consulting, making of 
garden craft things—furniture and pot- 
tery—and the artistic developments of 
lantern-slide making and color work, 
claims many followers. Then there are 
the many lecturing and teaching open- 
ings, publishing in magazines and books, 
investigation work in experiment sta- 
tions and research institutions, execu- 
tive positions, and business positions in 
seed houses and shops dealing in agri- 
cultural goods. The civic and social in- 
terests are many, such as vacant lot 
gardening, small park planting, garden- 
ing in connection with factory and 
other welfare work, farming in connec- 
tion with college settlements, girls’ 
camps, hospitals, institutions for the 
care of State wards. The demand for 
trained women farmers for State in- 
stitutions has been in excess of the sup- 
ply for several years. Running over the 
list of “Help wanted” for the last few 
months, we notice such vacancies as the 
following: Partner, gardener, farm 
worker, florist, farm manager, institu- 
tional farm manager, gardener com- 
panion, greenhouse worker, manager 
for estate, gardener for girls’ camp, 
vegetable and flower gardener, poultry 
raiser, garden supervisor, sales-woman 
for garden supplies, social secretary 
and gardener. 

What shall we say, then, in con- 
clusion? Is farming as limited in its vo- 
cational combinations as the Census re- 
ports would lead us to believe? Is it as 
lukewarm in its vocational appeal as we 
might suspect after perusing the farm 

(Continued on page 508) 
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And Good Business Sense Insures 
Uniformity in Analysis of Branded 


Commercial Mixed Feeds 














Most states, including New York, have 
stringent laws requiring uniformity in the 


analyses of mixed feeds. 
tors regularly take samples of mixed 
feeds. These samples are sent to the 
state chemist’s office for analysis, the re- 
sults are published in the bulletin of the 
department of agriculture of the state. 
If analysis shows that the feed is not 
equal to guarantee, which must by law 
be printed on the bag, the manufacturer 
is subject to a heavy fine. 


Feed inspec- 


Grains, grain products, and unmixed 
by-products of all kinds vary greatly in 
analysis, and are frequently not covered 


by the feed laws. In New York State 
the whole grains, the unmixed meals 
made from whole grains, bran, mid- 
dlings, bran and middlings mixed to- 
gether; corn meal and wheat bran 
mixed together, when sold as_ such 
by the manufacturer at _ retail, are 
not covered by the feeding stuffs law. 


The manufacturer is not required to reg- 
ister these products with the State Ag- 
ricultural Department, nor to brand 
their analysis upon the bag. Corn may 
range from 12 per cent. water content to 
30 per cent water content and still be 
corn. Many by-products vary from 1 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. in important nutri- 
ents. The name alone of any grain or by- 
product material does not stand for any 
definite percentage of nutrients, for 
they all vary in quality. The name of 
any standard commercial-mixed 
represents always the amount of nutrients 
which its manufacturer has established 
for that brand of feed. Mixed feeds 
manufactured by reputable feed manu- 
facturers run uniform in quality. First, 
because the manufacturer’s best assets are 
the reputation of his trade mark and sat- 
isfied customers. The success of his 
business depends upon a _ satisfactory 
uniform product. This is a well under- 
stood business fact. Second, because 
these feeds come under the state law, are 
inspected, and unless up to guarantee 
heavy fines, unfavorable publicity, and 


ration | 





loss of trade result. Standard brands of 
ready-mixed rations are to be depended 
upon for uniformity and analysis. 


Schumacher Feed 
Always Uniform in Quality 


The analyses of thousands of samples 
by various state chemists show that 
Schumacher Feed will average at least 
1 per cent more in each protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates, and about 1 per cent. less 
fibre than our guarantee. Our staff 
of chemists and our knowledge of the 
source of the various by-products used 
in Schumacher Feed enable us to use 
only such by-products as analyze in 
accordance with the requirement of each 
as called for by the standard which we 
have established and maintain for Schu- 
macher Feed. AS we manufacture most 
of the ingredients used in Schumacher 
Feed, we have no difficulty in selecting 
only such ingredients as analyze in ac- 
cordance with the requirements. Schu- 
macher Feed, therefore, is always uni- 
form in quality. 


Schumacher Feed 


World’s Greatest Maintenance 


Ration 


Rich in condition-sustaining elements; 
decidedly palatable; easily and thoroughly 
digested and assimilated; the world’s 
greatest feed for cows, horses, and hogs. 


It should be used as the maintenance 
part of every dairy ration. For maxi- 
mum milk yield, feed two parts Schu- 


macher Feed to one part Blue Ribbon 


Dairy Feed, dried distillers’ grains, lin- 
seed meal, gluten, cottonseed meal, or 
some other high protein concentrate. If 


your dealer does not handle Schumacher 
Feed write us. 


uaker Oats Company 


Address: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Practicing and Teaching 


Today there is scarcely a single exception to the rule that Dairy Colleges in this 
country and Canada use 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


in their Dairy Departments. They teach the importance of dairy cleanliness, and by 
using Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser they practice what they teach. 


For the convenience of milk producers, milk dealers and creamerymen Wyandotte 

Indian in Circle Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is carried in stock by all 
leading dairy supply houses. Order from your regular 
dealer or supply house. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Tilly Alcartra, a purebred Holstein-Friesian, is the most wonder- 
ful cow in the world. In 365 consecutive days she produced 30,451.4 
pounds of milk or about 15 tons. In two years she produced 60,728 
pounds of milk. She holds the world’s milk record for one, two, three 
and four years. Holstein cows hold all world’s records for milk and 
butterfat production, but the claim of the Holstein breed to the title of 
the “most profitable dairy breed” is not based on individual tests. It is 
the great uniformity of high productiveness of Holstein cows every- 
where that makes them the greatest money makers for dairymen, the 
world over. There’s big money in the big “Black and White” Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


F. L. Houghton, Secretary Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
(Ba AR RRR A A A A RP AE A SRR a OD. 
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VERYONE interested in the breeding 
of game birds should write for a copy 
of the book, ““Game Farming for 

Profit and Pleasure. It is sent free to those 
who ask for it. 

“Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’ 
is a carefully edited and profusely illustrated 
manual on the breeding of game birds. It 


describes in detail the habits, foods and 
enemies of wild turkeys, pheasants, grouse, quail, 
wild ducks and related species. It tells of the best 
methods for rearing. It discusses the questions of 
marketing and hunting. 

The breeding of game birds is profitable and 
pleasant for many reasons. The demand for birds, 


Write for a Copy 


of This Book 


both from city markets and from those who wish to 
rais game is much greater than the supply. There 
is also a continuous call for eggs by breeders. 

Furthermore the birds you raise will afford you 
good sport in hunting, and also food for your table. 
If you own large acreage, you may lease the privilege 
of shooting over your land tothose who will gladly 
pay for it. 

If you cannot raise game yourself we will try to 
put you in touch with those who will raise it for 
you to shoot. 

The more game raised the more good hunting 
there will be for you and the more often you will 
enjoy game on your table. 

But the book tells the whole story. 
find it most interesting reading. 
copy today. 


You will 
Write for your 
Use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 36 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and **E. C.’* Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; 
Dynamite for Farming. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 36 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: —Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure. 1 am interested in game breeding from the standpoint of 


Very truly yours, 
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HOISTING 


A heavy load—but safely hoisted by Columbian. 
Whether it’s for your hay fork, or any other pur- 
pose, specify strong, sturdy— 


OLUMBIAN 


Manila Rope 


You wili get continual service and constant satisfaction, too, 

for like Columbian Binder Twine, it's made carefully by ex- 

pert workmen—from the highest grades of fibre obtainable. 
Tell your dealer you want Columbian ~insist on getting it. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY. 140-170 Genesee St. 
AUBURN ‘The Cordage City "" NEW YORK 
Branches: New York—Chicago— Boston 


American Fertilizers to Farmers 

and Planters every season. Forty 
per cent. of this is useless Filler r>- 
quiring 160,000 cars! Insist on hav- 
ing less Filler and all high grades 
with Available Nitrogen, namely: 


Nitrate of Soda 


and thus cut freight bills. 
Crop production from such Fertilizers 
means greater outbound tonnage for roads 


and bigger purchasing power for Farmers. 
Railroads and everybody would benefit. 

Larger food crops thus grown would 
give increased prosperity to all. It is up to 
you, Mr. Farmer. 


Send for “*Cost of Available Nitrogen” 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 
Director, Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Avenue New York 
No Brancu OFFices 


[: TAKES 400,000 cars to carry 
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Women Farmers 
(Continued from page 504) 
survey facts which happen to have been 
gathered from women who, for the most 
part, have had farms thrust upon them 
by unwelcome fate, and so have farmed 
from economic compulsion rather than 
from choice? Is it as full of handicaps 
and as lacking in business success as 
we might be led to think after hearing 
the judgments of those who, aided by 


neither imagination nor constructive 
thought, have philosophized on both 


the hackneyed “woman question” and 
the ‘“‘back-to-the-land” propaganda, 
with the hope of killing both of these 
annoying intruders, or at least putting 
them to sleep for a time, by administer- 
ing generous doses of discouragement? 
No, on the contrary, after a study of 
the living testimony of active women, 
we do not hesitate to say that the voca- 
tional appeal is strong, and the business 
outlook encouraging. Perhaps _ agri- 
culture with its wholesome living condi- 
tions, its varied activities, its opportuni- 
ties for combination with social service, 
offers to the woman farmer as good a 
chance as any chosen work to realize in 
her life, while earning a living, a share 
in those blessings of “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness’? enumerated 
long years ago among the “inalienable 
rights” of men. 


A second paper to Miss Hazard’s 
Medieval Women in Agriculture 


| 
| 
| will appear next month. 
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Y|NG makes larger crops 6 
We manufacture Bucket, Ay 
Barrel, Knapsack and a full line of “iS 








Traction and Gasoline Engine machines 


THE “FIELD OSPRAYMO” LINE 


This “JUNIOR LEADER” 
Sprayed“ Casper's’ apples, 
hence first premium at the 
Fruit Show. Why not buy 


one to spray yours? 


Ask for FREE 
catalogue and our 
special proposition 


FIELD FORCE 
PUMP CO. 



















When the snow lies 
deep on meadow and pas- 
ture, the farseeing dairyman re- 
joices in histrusty Natco Silo. Sweet, 
juicy and free from mold, the silage holds 
the cows to full milk flow and puts flesh on the 
steers and fattening lambs. Your corn crop will go 
40% farther when preserved ina 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


**The Silo that Lasts for Generations’’ 


Built ef glazed hollow tile impervious to air and moisture, and frost-resisting. 
It’s the silo that needs no repairs—no painting—has no hoops to tight- 
en. Strongly reinforced and fully guaranteed. Simple in de- 
sign; only two shapes of tile used; any mason can erect a 
atco. Will increase the value of your farm. 
Send for our Silo catalog and our book, ‘‘Natco on 
the Farm,”’—both free. Tell us what you intend 
tobuild. We have valuable building plans 
—free. Write today. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


1136 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
23 Factories 

Prompt SI ents 

Short 
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> —~ ~ are now using their LIME- 
r JPULVERS to produce both 
rock and sand needed for con- 
crete work Mr. S. O. Callison, of Renick, 
W. Va., uses nothing but cement and the 
rock crushed and pulverized by 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER, 


“1 used one part Portland Cement, Capacity 








two parts pulverized limestone, — 10 to 76 
five parts crushed limerock pre- Tonsa 
pared by the LIMEPULVER. Day 


It is far better and stronger work 
than can be done with sand."’ 
The LIMEPULVER is built —s-4 
™@m sizes to suit engines from 
8h. p.to30 h.p. Write for 
catalog and free trial offer 
JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


289 First Ave., Columbus, O. 


(29) 


You'll Find This Book 
a reliable guide of fruits and ornamentals. 
It tells what to plant in your locality, and 
how to trim and spray. Describes a wide var- 
iety of apples, peaches, pears, cherries and 
small fruits. Also full of helpful suggestions 
for beautifying your grounds. Just write a 
postal for a free copy. 


Woodlawn Nurseries, Allen L. Wood, Prop. 
999 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Testing the Things the Nation Needs 
(Continued from page 468) 


in this manner at a cost of less than 20 
cents per gallon of the finished product. 
This laboratory has shown also. the 
practicability of making on a domestic 
scale an attractive sirup from cull ap- 
ples and has developed a simple method 
for the preparation from grapefruit of 
an excellent juice having the character- 
istic acid, somewhat bitter, flavor of the 
fruit. In codéperation with the Bureau 
of: Plant Industry a method for the 
preparation from sugar beets of a sirup 
of excellent quality for cooking and 
table purposes has been devised. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to the poultry and egg industry. In- 
formation obtained through investiga- 
tion of the principles of handling eggs 
and dressed poultry is disseminated by 
the food research laboratory through 
personal contact, demonstrations, and 
publications. This work has resulted in 
marked improvement in the handling of 
eggs by poultry and egg packing houses 
and in improved refrigerated trans- 
portation service. As a result of a 
study of the breakage of eggs in transit 
definite recommendations have _ been 
made to the industry which have re- 
sulted in largely decreased damage in 
transit. With reasonable care such dam- 
age can now be reduced to less than 
2 per cent. 

This laboratory has devised several 
pieces of apparatus of use to the egg in- 
dustry, ranging from a simple portable 
electrical candling device to cost not in 
excess of $1.50, which should prove of 
material assistance to traveling egg col- 
lectors in candling eggs, to an _ ice- 
chilled precogling box capable of chill- 
ing 15,000 pounds of eggs and poultry 
a week, which can be installed for about 
$800. 

During the past two and a half years 
the industry of the manufacture of dyes 
has received a remarkable stimulus in 
this country. The color investigation 
work of the Bureau recently was con- 


(Continued on page 512) 
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w Won Gold Medal 


*) At National Dairy Show 


C. D. Bartlett, Wheaton, Ill, won the Gold Medal at the Chicago 
National Dairy Show. His herd was fed on 


International Special Dairy Feed 


He is only one of thousands of dairymen who have had great success 
with International Special Dairy Feed. It costs less than home-grown 
grains and makes an ideal all-year-’round ready grain ration. It keeps 
your herds healthy and makes more milk. 


International Special Dairy Feed is a scientifically mixed feed. It is 
composed of prime mill feeds, cottonseed meal, molasses, etc. “A perfectly 
balanced ration,” say the country’s greatest experts. 


Go to Your Dealer and buy aton. Your increased milk production 
and your decreased feeding expense will make you aconstant user. Try a 
ton, today. Remember the name, International Special Dairy Feed. 


Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn, Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


“STUDENTS 
in Animal Husbandry 


Don’t forget to tell your 
Home Folks that 


Swift’s Digester 
Tankage 


(60 percent Protein) 





Is the cheapest and 
best source of Pro- 
tein to balance 
swine rations and 
produce Biggest 
Profits from pigson 
the farm and that 


Swift’s Meat Scraps 


Is the finest Meat Feed on earth for all 
classes of Poultry. If you want to know 
what Meat Scraps will do in the way of fill- 
ing the Egg Basket, ask Professor Rice— 
he knows. Then write home and tell 
Mother to buy some from the feed store in 
your home town, or write for free sample 
and prices direct to 


Swift & Company 
Chicago III. 
Harrison Station, Newark, N. J. 
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Special and New Apparatus 


for use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 





Write for our Specia. 
Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


Manufacturers 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 





"G i 

to the 
Last 
Drop" 





Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. c " - 

i How to RaiseCalves 
Write for Pam eee 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 56, Waukegan, lil. 





For Cheese Making on the 
Farm Use Chr. Hansen’s 


Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color 
Tablets 


Also try our 
Danish Butter Color 


It gives that beautiful golden 
June shade and does not affect, in 
the least degree, the aroma or 
flavor of the butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, and 
Lactic Ferment Culture, have stood 
the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Testing the Things the Nation Needs 
(Continued from page 510) 
centrated in the color investigation lab- 
oratory, which is engaged in researches 
in the manufacture of dyes and _ sub- 
stances from which they can be made, 
both natural substances of agricultural 
origin and also coal-tar and interme- 
diate products. This laboratory studies 
the dyes that are used in the textile, 
leather, paper, and other industries, for 
the purpose of determining their purity 
and devising improved methods of 
manufacture. This work is being under- 
taken in codéperation with the industry 
for the purpose of contributing knowl- 
edge of value to American manufac- 
turers of dyes and assisting in the de- 
velopment of a dye industry in the 
United States capable of supplying the 

needs of the country. 

The Bureau is concerned also with 
measures that will help the farmer elim- 
inate serious property losses. In co- 
operation with the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, it has in recent years been study- 
ing cereal dusts in their relation to 
thresher, grain mill, and elevator ex- 
plosions, for the purpose of securing 
knowledge which will lead to the pre- 
vention of such explosions. It is esti- 
mated that in some years the losses to 
machinery and grain occasioned by such 
explosions amount to more than $1,- 
000,000. During the 1915 threshing 
season 166 smut-dust explosions and 
fires in the States of Washington, 
Idaho, and Oregon were _ investigated. 
The Department has constructed an 
automatic fire extinguisher which in re- 
peated tests has never failed to ex- 
tinguish the fire or explosion, and in no 
case has the machine been damaged. A 
suction system for removing the dust 
from over the cylinder and an effective 
system of wiring to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of static electricity have 


(Continued on page 514) 
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HIGH PRODUCING 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Bred to lay type, that have been carefully selected for 

six years for egg production, as well as for minor char- 

acteristics—size, shape, and color of egg. These always 
bring a premium over market quotations. 





Average Production of Past Two Years 175 


For details and prices of 


DAY-OLD CHICKS or EGGS FOR HATCHING 


address 


Genesee Valley Poultry Farms, Castile, N. Y. 


LUTHER H. ROBINSON, 714 


a 


For fifteen years our advice on sowing the great legume crops, includ- 
ing Alfalfa, Soy Beans, Vetch, etc., and our seeds for the same purpose 
have been standard. 


In addition we have, we believe, the finest pedigree Seed Corn that is 
produced in Ohio. Our belief in this matter is strengthened by the fact 
that Dewey Hanes has won the State's Corn Contest with our corn, 
twice with Wing's 120 Yellow, once with Wing's Improved White Cap. 
We also have the best of everything in vegetable seeds, flower seeds and 


bulbs. 
Write for free catalogue. 


W ing Seed Co. 


Mechanicsburg, Box W 
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THE CORNELL 


THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trdae Mark Registered 





BRAND OF 


BEEF 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Power Washer 


WOMAN’S FRIEND 


A REAL POWER WASHER 


Round rubber rubs the clothes, turns them 
over and over and forces the hot, soapy water 
through them. Washes tub full perfectly 
clean in 5 minutes. No Wringers to shift. 
Nothing to get out of order. Special low 
price to introduce. Catalogue Free. 


BLUFFTON MFG. CO. 


Bluffton, Ohio 
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Testing the Things the Nation Needs 
(Continued from page 512) 

also been devised. An account of these 
investigations together with descrip- 
tions of the apparatus has been printed 
in a department bulletin which has been 
put in the hands of individuals and 
firms interested in the prevention of 
grain-dust explosions. The extinguisher 
was taken to the Pacific Northwest dur- 
ing the 1916 threshing season and suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. 

There are many forms of work, both 
regulatory and research, undertaken 
by the Bureau quite as interesting and 
important as those so far considered. 
Among the laboratories engaged in such 
work should be mentioned the follow- 


ing: carbohydrate, food investigation, 
leather and paper, oil, fat, and wax, 
pharmacological, plant chemical and 


protein investigation. It has not been 
possible within the limits of this article 
to touch upon more than a few phases of 
the work, or to attempt to give other 
than a very general idea of the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Chemistry which, 
in common with the other bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture, appre- 
ciates its many opportunities to help 
make that Department of yet greater as- 
sistance to the farmer and to the whole 
nation. 





Twenty-two were 
present at the in- 
formal supper, 
designed to bring 
together past and present Country- 
man board members in the offices | 
of the publication on the evening 
of Thursday, February 15, during 
Farmers’ Week. About the same 
number of old men who were un- 
able to attend sent letters which 
were read at the meeting. Among 
those who attended are G. F. War- 
ren, Editor of the first volume; 
and M. C. Burritt, E. P. Smith, C. 
J. Hunn and F. W. Lathrop, of 
| succeeding editorial boards. 


Countryman 
Board Reunion 
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Feed Your Crops Available Potash | 


Insoluble plant foods are cheap in the beginning but may be dear in the end. 
We feel good when we hear that the soil contains enough Potash to raise 5600 
crops, but we feel tired when we discover that it will take 1000 years or so to make 
it available. We will be converted into plant food ourselves long before that. 


The acids derived from green manure may 
make insoluble phosphate of lime more avail- 
able. But the feldspathic Potash in the soil 
is less soluble in these acids than in " 


slightly alkaline waters of the best soils. 
little soil Potash becomes available yearly, but not enough to provide for profitable crops. 
Crops have two periods of Potash hunger, One just after germination and the other 
when starch formation is most rapid—when the grain is filling. Rational fertilization 
requires ample available Potash at these periods and if you provide it you will find that 
Potash Pays. Send for our pamphlet on making fertilizers, 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


McCormick Blk., Chicago, Ill. 25 California St., San Francisco. Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans 













Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








ROSS “2esmucr.o” METAL SILO 





The Silo Without One Objection. 
The Silo that Produces 99% Food Value Silage. 





Those who attended “Farmers Week will re- 
member this silo. Those who did not attend should 
by all means investigate it. 


Our traveling representatives carry a MODEL so 
the prospective buyer does not buy “a cat in a bag.” 
“We” manufacture the Ross Metal Silo. 
“Users” guarantee the Ross Metal Silo. 

Whether the prospective buyer doubts this asser- 
tion or not he should get our Testimonial Catalog. 
DON’T FORGET THE ROSS WOOD STAVE SILO 

Manufactured and Warranted by 


THE E. W. ROSS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


We also manufacture the celebrated ROSS SILO FILLER 
which has stood the TEST since 1850, namely 67 Years. 


Agents wanted who can sell “HIGH QUALITY” Silos. 











Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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YOU CAN HAVE 7 
: fe 
growing, healthy flocks—that develop -” 
rapidly. You can make BIG MONEY, | 7 
too by getting before-the-season *% 
prices for big, sound birds. (5 


. 
Model Incubators S| 
prices, - - $10to$48 = x4 


100°% hatches three consecutive times. ia 
Self-regulated. Perfect ventilation and a 
circulation. Fire, Fume, Gas-Proof. (yz 


Model (of24kic) Hover “4 
PRIcE,------ $15 [ 


Capacity 50 to 1500 chicks. Operates 
automatically. Even Heat. Money 
Saver. 


‘s% 
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International Sanitary Hover, $8.50 


Capacity 10 to 100 chicks. Oil- 
Burning. All Metal. Perfect Pro- 
tection. Model Hovers are patented. 
Infringers will be prosecuted. 


BIG BOOK FREE —“'First Aid to 
Poultry Keepers "—tells how co make 
profit. Advice of experts. 
Shows the latest devices. 


Model Incubator Co., 


64 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. é 
39 Barclay St., N.Y. City. sz 


If you want this year's 
brood to live—feed them 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Cuts out the uncertainty of home-mixed feeds, 
the fuss and trouble of mixing, ete. It saves 
a larger per cent. of every brood because it is 
a feed that chicks can digest. 


One big breeder says: “We have at present 
2,200 chicks in two flocks and they have had 
nothing but H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed, 
sunshine, water and exercise. “Never had a 
better, smoother lot."” Why not try it on your 
next brood ? 


Write for sample, prices 
and descriptive folder. 


THe H-O COMPANY JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
MILLS GEN. SALES AGENT 
BUFFALO. N. Y. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 490) 


zation to the Alumni Association of the 
New York State College of Agricullture. 
The following officers were elected for 
the forthcoming year: President, E. L. 
D. Seymour of Garden City; Vice-Presi- 
dents, H. B. Winters, Albany; E. H. 
Richards, Bernardsville, N. J.; H. B. 
Knapp, Cobleskill. Secretary-Treasurer, 
F. W. Lathrop, Cobleskill. Executive 
Committee, Samuel Fraser, Geneseo; 
C. S. Wilson, Albany; C. H. Cook, South 
Byron. 

The Secretary of the Association 
promises a complete account of the 
meeting, to be published in a later issue. 


EERE 
C. U. A. A. 





















Remaining Basketball 
Games 


Sat., Mech. 3—Yale at Ithaca 


Mon.,’ Mch. 5—Dartmonth at 
Ithaca 


Wrestling Schedule 
Sat., Mch. 83—Pennsylvania at 
Ithaca 


Fri., Mch. 9—-Lehigh at South 
Bethlehem 


Sat. Mch 10—Navy at Annap- 
olis 


Fri. and Sat., Mch. 16 and 17 
Interecollegiates at Ithaca 
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VEY YOUR TREES NEED 
“SCALECIDE”’ 


Because it kills every kind of scale and de- 
stroys the aphis eggs before they 
hatch 

Because it wipes out the Pearl Psylla, Bud Moth 

and Case-Bearer. Also stops the growth 

of Canker and Collar Rot 


Because it is invigorating to tree growth insuring 
better fruit and bigger crops 

Because it saves money, time and trouble. You 
cannot afford to do without it 


Sold on a “money-back” proposition 
Write for Circular No. 13. 
B. G. PRATT CO, 
Dept. 30 
50 Church Street New York 
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Oliver Tractor Plows 


An Oliver tractor plow and roller pulverizer provide an execeptionally good seed bed 


There has not been a time in the present genera- 
tion when farm produce brought such high prices as 
itis now. There may never be another. 


You realize what this means to you. 


The better you do your plowing, the greater as- 
surance you have of growing good crops. 


With Oliver tractor plows you can plow at the depth desired. 
The quickness with which the bottoms raise and lower at the ends of 
the field insures even depth plowing on the corners as well 
as in the rest of the field. 


The Oliver combined rolling coulter and jointer enables 
you to bury all trash on the bottom of the furrow where it 
is most valuable for plant 
food and where it cannot 
interfere in preparing the 
seed bed or planting the 
crop. 4 





Be sure you see at the 
nearest Oliver dealer’s the 
Oliver tractor plow that is 
best adapted to your needs 
or write us for complete 
information. 












The Oliver combined rolling coulter and jointer 


“<éy Oliver Chilled Plow Works ar 


Plowmakers for the World 
Rochester, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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To Cornell Men: 


BOOTH 


LL &é G&GaoORk BS S 


The BOOTH POULTRY FARM is THE electric 


poultry farm. It is different from any other poultry 


farm in the world. We have the most modern, finest 
equipped plant in America, being years AHEAD of 
any other poultry farm, We have a surprise for 
any poultryman in electrical incubating, brood- 
ing, drinking water heating, and believe we 
were the first to increase egg production 
with the use of electrical lighting of lay- 
ing houses. We would be glad to 
tell you about our 48 acre farm 
devoted to 4000 BOOTH 
KIND of producing Leghorns 


BOOT H 
POULTRY 
FARM 


Wh. N. Booth, Owner Roy F. Booth, Mgr. D. C. Paschke, Supt. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me copy of catalogue. I am interested in Baby 
Chicks, Hatching Eggs and any ques stion I may have asked about electricity ona 
poultry farm. 


Name 
Address 


BOOTH POULTRY FARM, Dept A, Redford, Michigan 
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Last Cream 
Drop 
Does Not 


Escape 


These days of high-higher-highest dairy 
prices, small cream losses count. A bit every 
milking time—-soon the skim milk steals cream 
enough to pay for a high grade separator. 


Primrose and Lily separators have proved 
beyond all question that they get all the cream, 


down to the final drop. 


come to depend on it. 


The president of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Cow Testing Associations 
says that of all the separators in use 
in his association, and they are many, 
the Primrose skims closest. It leaves 
less than one-hundredth of one per 
cent of the cream in the milk. 


The Lily skims just as_ close. 
Neither one wastes any cream. With 
prices of everything as high as they 
are now, to waste cream is little 
short of a crime. 


Good dairymen have 


Yes, it is possible to buy separa- 
tors for less money. One can also 
pay more. But no one can find a 
closer skimming machine, one _ that 
runs easier, or one that will skim 
clean for a longer time. The longer 
a dairyman puts off buying a 
Primrose or Lily cream separator, the 
more he loses. A Primrose or Lily in- 
stalled, and separator troubles dis- 
appear as if by magic. Drop us a 
card for catalogues and full informa- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


(Incorporated) U.S.A. 
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FARM and 
GARDEN 


A new 


GUIDE 


page Catalogue, many 


Po i accurate descriptions and 
helpful information. 


Free for the asking, if you mention 
this magazine. 


THE PAGE-PHILIPPS SEED CO., 
115-117 St. Clair Street, 


Toledo, Ohio 











Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, 
the most durable, rust-resisting 
sheets manufactured. 


These sheets are unequaled for Silos, 
Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all forms of ex- 
posed metal work. Look for the Keystone added 
to brand. Send for our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


See Stover 


for the next job 
of Printing you 
need. It doesn’t 
cost any more to 
have it delivered 


RIGHT and ON 
TIME 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 494) 


716, B. S.—G. Hale Harrison is now 
working at Harrisons’ Nurseries near 
Berlin, Maryland. About 140 acres are 
under cultivation with fruit, although 
the nursery firm owns about nine thou- 
sand acres in all. Outside of the nurs- 
ery stock, corn, cowpeas, soybeans, 
tomatoes and potatoes are raised. 


716, B. S.—R. A. Hohmann is farm- 
ing on his 130 acre farm near Prince- 
ton, N. J. About 100 acres are tillable. 
The principal crops are 2000 White Leg- 
horns, cereal crops and peaches. They 
have a tractor and an automobile in the 
way of mechanical power. Their elec- 
tricity for the house is supplied by a pri- 
vate plant. A windmill is used to pump 
water into a tower for the house and 
into an 8,000 gallon concrete reservoir 
for the stock. A septic plant has also 
been installed upon the farm. 


716, B. S.—After leaving Cornell last 
spring, Edward E. Ludwig went into 
the florist business in Pittsburg, Pa. 
He has an 85 acre farm of which 50 
acres are under cultivation. The prin- 
cipal crops are flowers, hay, oats, and 
wheat. He also maintains about ten 
head of cattle which he fattens for beef 
and utilizes the manurial products for 
the flowering plants. 





716, B. S.—Ernest C. Woolver has 
gone into partnership with his father on 
their poultry farm near _ Richfield 
Springs. The live stock maintained con- 
sists of 1500 Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hens, two horses and two 
They do considerable custom hatching 
and also sell day-old chicks. Their incu- 
bating capacity is 30,000. Alfalfa and 
mangels are the principal subsidiary 
crops. 

"16, B.S a E. Smith’s address 
is changed from Marysville, Ohio, to 
2206 Roslyn Avenue, Walbrook, Balti- 
more, Md. 

(Continued on page 552) 
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The J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop—Steam Vulcanizing 
Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


STUDEBAKER HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC MAXWELL 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D. BUTTON. "99 W. H. MORRISON, "90 





TO THE CLASS OF 1920 


‘ESTABLISHED IN 1868 WITH THE UNIVERSITY 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 


Thousands of Agricultural Books are on our 


shelves—both Required and Reference. We de- 
liver the goods to your room---Books at our 
Sheldon Court Branch, in College Ave.---Re- 
quired supplies for your work for all departments 
| —INVESTIGATE— 
OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


The Ithaca Hotel 


Ithaca, N. Y. European Plan 


The Home of Comfort, 
Luxury and Service 


50 Rooms with tiled private baths 


50 Rooms with Running Hot 
and Cold Water 


Meals Modified A la Carte Plan 


Club Breakfast Special Luncheon 
Table d’Hote Dinners 


J. A. & J. H. Causer, Props. 


Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. under same 
management. 





For Quality in 
Printing 


leave your orders with 


The 
Atkinson Press 


Master Printers 


122 South Tioga St. Both Telephones 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 520) 

716, B. S.—L. G. Grinnell is selling 
victrolas for Grinnell Brothers, in De- 
troit. He shares a bachelor apartment 
at 779 Cass Avenue, Detroit, with W. A. 
Webster, Jr., M. E., ’15, who is a naval 
architect with the Great Lakes Engineer- 
ing Company; F. H. Carter, M. E., 716, 
who is an efficiency engineer with the 
McCord Mfg. Co., and a fourth man 
who owes allegiance to the University 
of Michigan. 

716, B. S.—Morton C. Kahn is manag- 
ing the Sweet-Briar Farm at Somerville, 
New Jersey. 








16, B. S—J. C. Corwith is working 
on the home farm at Walter Mill, Long 
Island. 


716, B S.—Fred P. Foster’s address 
is 67 Main Street, Brattleboro, Vt. He 
is in one of the editorial offices of Fred- 
erick L. Houghton, secretary of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America 
and editor of the Holstein-Friesian Reg- 
ister. 

’16, B. S.—Hester A. Austin is an as- 
sistant in the bacteriological laboratory 
of the state department of health at 
Albany. Her address is 101 South 
Manning Boulevard. 


716, B. S.—Helen E. Saunders is col- 
lection and science assistant in the New- 
ark Museum, Newark, N. J. Her home 
address is 375 Eleventh Street, Brook- 
lyn. 


716, B. S.—Edwin W. Davis has 
changed his address from Rochester to 
116 West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


716, B. S—The address of David L. 
Trax is R. D. 2, Box 107, Ludlow, Mass. 
After his graduation he was employed 
as foreman of the J. H. Hale Orchards 
at Seymour, Conn. He has recently 
bought a farm near Springfield, Mass. 





16, B. S.—George L. Cooper is with 
the Eagle Pencil Co., 703 East Thir- 
teenth Street, New York. 
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WITH THE ADVERTISERS 





The Countryman Office During Farmers’ Week 


Thirty of the advertisers in this vol- 
ume of the Countryman took advantage 
of the facilities of the office to interest 
the four thousand Farmers’ Week vis- 
itors in their wares. 


It was indeed worth while to talk with 
the farmers who dropped in between 
lectures, and in the evening; and to see 
the live interest which they took in trac- 
tors, up-to-date silos, high-grade stock 
feed, good seed, spray materials, and all 
the farm-necessities which were dis- 
played. 


These men included the progressive 
farmers of New York State, both young 
and old. They came in to discuss the 


relative merits of the different products 
and left laden with descriptive matter. 
It was a psychological time. These 
men had been making their plans for the 
coming season. They had come to Cor- 
nell to discuss these plans with other 
farmers and to learn how the college 
was trying to help them with their prob- 
lems. Finally in the Countryman office 
they were brought in contact with things 
they needed to carry out their plans. 


The exhibit benefitted all; advertising 
for the advertisers, knowledge for the 
visitors, and a closer bond between the 
Countryman advertisers and readers and 
between each of these and the Country- 


man. 
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EAST HILL COAL YARD 
The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


Franklin C. Cornell 
Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $400,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO., Jewelers 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods, etc., 
and make College Pins and Badges 


136 East State Street Ithaca, New York 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bell 921 -J Ithaca 210-Y 


BAILEY’S AUTO LIVERY 


216 South Cayuga Street 





Albert Koch 


Art Photographer 
High Grade Work at Reason- 


Orchard Tea 
Shop 


413 College Avenue 


able Prices 


126 East State Street 
Ithaca, “te New York 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Where discriminating people 
come for tasty food 
WELL SERVED 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


_ 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear ? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work. 


Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
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Ask Your Grocer for 


Burns’ Family 


Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtainable, in 
a clean bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


BREAKFAST ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


Bakery at 110 North Corn Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Wanzer & 
Howell 


The Grocers 


Our Name Signifies 
Quality and Service 


Remember that we have a Sea 
Food Market where you can buy 
Fresh Fish, Oysters, Clams and 
other Sea Foods in their season. 


A, 


The “Short Line Limited” Between Auburn and Ithaca 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 
Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 
126 EAST STATE STREET 


BOOK BINDERY 


Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE'S 113 N. Tioga St. 


| If you desire for your suit a 
| CLEANING AND PRESSING, 
Blank books ruled and bound to order | 
| sonable price, all 


| 313 EDDY STREET 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


WHITE & BURDICK CO. | 


The Oldest and Largest 
Drug Store in the City. 
Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 


good 
also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a rea- 
hand work, come 
to 


“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


Ithaca Phone 431-Y 
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“Silent 
Smith” 


wins the fight 
against noise. 





Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


[Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 
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| In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
_ has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
_ & Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the § 
| longest stride ahead since the introduction of | 

“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The “Silent Smith’ 


—runs so quietly and so sraoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


ulin 





There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 


place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 








L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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You know what a good brooder ought to be and to do; you know 
how to express that in writing. Just sit down and write it out, send it 
to us with an order for our brooder, and we will sign the guarantee and 
send you the brooder on a thirty day's trial. If it doesn’t come up to your 
guarantee, send it back and we will refund the money without a question. 


STANDARD 


CoLONY BROODER 


PATENTED 


is the greatest, most practical coal-burning brooder ever made. Self- 
feeding, self-regulating, everlasting. Broods 100 to 1000 chicks at a 
guaranteed cost of less than 6 cents a day. It will do anything any 
other brooder will do, regardless of price, and do it better. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
Book of Proof—Free. Write for it or ask your dealer. 
The Buckeye panetinr Company 
419 Euclid Ave. Springfield, Ohio 


SPECIFICATIONS & Agents Wanted Sone soos sorter, at 


Solid cast iron stove. 52 inch galvanized in sition for the right man or firm. 
ie 
he s>_] 




















hover. Two double-disc thermostats, 
tandem hitched. Rocker furnace grates, 
self-cleanin: ond anti-clog. Check valve 
hung on knife edge bearings. Gas proof 
—fire ae Guaranteed to 
burn more than 24 hours inany temper- 
ture with one coaling. Capacity, 
up to 1000 chicks. 







We a o A Little Higher in the West on 
7 Account of Freight. 
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For Your Poultry 


Runways 


You will find “Buffalo” Portable Poultry Runways 
helpful. They add to the pleasure and profit of 
poultry raising, on small plots or large country estates. 
Erected by pressing Galvanized steel posts of sections 
in ground. Quickly changed. Permit yard rotation, 
no extra posts. No tools or staples necessary. Add 


new sections as your flock increases. 


Last a life time. 


Always neat. Safely confine Chicks, Rabbits, Puppies 


and any small domestic bird or animal. 


Sectians come 


in three sizes. Write for free booklet No. 67 — on the 
“Buffalo” Portable Poultry Fencing System. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 
479 TERRACE 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(Incorporated) 


Opp. State House, BOSTON, Mass. 


Offers room with hot and cold water 
for $1.25 per day, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL 
THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.75 
per day; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $5.00 per day. 


Absolutely Fireproof 
No Liquors Sold Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Mgr. 


OS 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Poultry Farm 
For Sale 


Has thirty-five acres of land 
all in excellent fertile condi- 
tion, heavily manured. Situat- 
ed at Levanna on Cayuga Lake; 
five minutes from railway sta- 
tion and postoffice. Fifteen 
acres of alfalfa seeded, the 
rest in grain, corn, etc. Hot 
water heated brooder house. 
Incubator cellar of concrete. 
Garage, sheep barn and other 
buildings all nearly new. Me- 
dium sized house, furnace 
heated and lighted with Colt 
acetylene gas. Will sell with 
or without stock. Inspection 
invited. Clear title. Inquire 
of P. C. Cutler, care of 


The Cornell Countryman 






















































PROFIT IN 


POULTRY 


IS SURE WITH 


MORRIS FARM 


STOCK 





Tom Barron’s Winners 


of 1914 Contests. Highest Breeders 
in America. Every Bird Trapnested 


WYANDOTTES LEGHORNS 
BUFF ROCKS REDS 


OUR LAYING STOCK 
is Unequalled in the World 


Eggs: Chicks; Stock; Cockerels from the 
following official 


HIGH RECORD CONTEST BIRDS 


LADY STORRS, a Leghorn- Laid 287 eggs. High 
est hen at late Storrs contest. 
BARRONESS V—@s82 egg Wyandotte, the North 

American Contest winner. 

BARRONESS VII—274 egg Wyandotte, the North 

American Contest winner. 

BARRONESS VIII—252 egg Wyandotte; North 

American Contest winner. 

PRINCESS STORRS -— 272 egg: Storr’s Contest win- 
ning Wyandotte. 

LADY ENGLAND—253 egg Wyandotte; late Storrs 
contest. Also her 4 sisters, over 224 egg records, 

BARRONESS VI—284 egg Leghorn. Her cock- 
erels have gained a reputation. 

CHAMPION BOY—Leghorn, 288 egg pedigree, cut 
of Sutton’s World Record hen of England. 

BARRON’S THREE CONTEST WYANDOTTE 

Pens, winners at Penna.; Storrs; Missouri. 
LATHAM’S ENG. CONTEST LEGHORN PEN— 

Highest Leghorns at late Storrs contest. 

MANY OTHERS 

We have the greatest number of OFFICIAL 200 
egg hens in America. 

References:—Profs. Kirkpatrick and Jones of 
Storrs Contest: Geo. A. Cosgrove; Dr. Sanborn; 
Major Hurst's Exper. Sta., Eng.: TOM BARRON; 
Prof. Quissenbury. 


21 CONTEST PENS have 
my blood, and are leaders. 






























Breeders tested, free of white diarrhoea. 
Catalog of Records, 


Personal Advice Service »y visit or let- 
ter. Will mate 


your pens right. Positively pick your best layers; 
organize your plants. Economy the watchword. 


MORRIS FARM ®®!°GEFORT. R. 4 
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messearinorenenanersnnerrmr 
Spring Suits 


are ready for your inspec- 





tion. 


15.00 to 35.00 


Spring Shoes 
in many exclusive styles 
Stetson & Bostonian 


all prices up to 10.00 


Buttrick & Frawley 


134 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Christance-Dudley 


PHARMACY 
214-216 E. State St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Everything in 

The Drug Line 
Best Soda Water—Antisepetic Service 
Candies 


Cigars Cigarettes 












Books 
Norton Printing Co. 
317 East State St. 


College, Fraternity and Commer- 
cial Printing 


Catalogs 





Magazines Periodicals 
a , 
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he farmer of today proudly 

teaches his son what his 
own father taught him~ 
to use a John Deere Plow. 


Ordinarily a farm implement doesn't furnish porated in its makeup the same qualities that 
a theme for sentiment—it usually suggests hard made your grandad swear by that old John 
work, Deere plow. 

But back home there is, in all probabilty, an You may be thinking of getting some new 
old John Deere plow which your grandpap, dad implements when you have finished school— 
and perhaps you yourself have followed down you'll at least want to be in a position to recom- 
many a long furrow—and it will be treasured mend the best and latest in farm machinery. 
all the more as the years go by. We'll be pleased to send you literature describ- 

: ing any special tool you are interested in, if 

Each implement bearing the John Deere trade you'll. write. 

mark—and there’s a John Deere implement for ; 


every kind of work on the farm—has incor- JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 






















WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
18th and H Streets, N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds 
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Close to the State, War and Navy Depts. Tel yim eres cl a. 
Convenient to Theatre and Fashionable eer tat 
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Shopping District 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 





E. C. OWEN, Manager Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon the com. 


pletion of its new addition 


Improved Train Service to New York 


THE BLACK DIAMOND THE CORNELLIAN 


Leaves Ithaca 12:37 p. m. Ithaca 11:00 p. m. 
Arrives New York 8:23 p. m. New York 7:45 a. m. 


Equally good service to Chicago and the West 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


The Route of the BLACK DIAMOND 








PROTEIN 


Fed now to the hens that are to produce your 
eggs for hatching will insure strong, healthy 
chicks. 

“RARVA” MEAT MEAL 


85 per cent. Protein, 7 per cent. Fat. 
Will increase the fertility of the eggs and is 
a most economic appetizing and wholesome 
ration to rapidly mature the early broiler. 
Sample on request. 





PAGE'S Grows 


Over 40 Varieties. All Double Tested. 























We sell through the dealer only. 
Write us for information and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 





























Sack, 100 lbs. - - $4.00 THE PAGE SEED CO., 
RICHMOND ABATTOIR Seedsmen, 
603 E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. Greene, N. Y. 


Send for the “Rarva” Booklet. 
_ 
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THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


SEEDS that SUCCEED 


Bolgiano’s 1917 Seed Catalogue 


Our 1917 Catalogue is full of the very best information, 
which is valuable to every Home and Market Gardener. This 
i catalogue contains a large number of Photo Engravings of 
Vegetables and Flowers. You should have one. 


For 10c we will mail 


Special Offer 


| 1 packet Finest Mixed Cosmos 1 packet Climbing Nasturtiums 
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1 packet Giant Asters 
1 packet Orchid Flowering 
| Sweet Peas 1 packet Finest Pansy Seed 


and our 1917 Catalogue 


Keep the seed packets; every one of these will be received as 
2 cents on any future order for 1917. This gives you 12 cents 
for an outlay of 10 cents. 


WE WANT YOUR TRADE 


F. W. Bolgiano & Co. Inc., Seedsmen 


1008 B Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


1 packet Dwarf Double Sunflower 








Week, February 12th to 17th, 1917 


This may appear to the reader 
as a stupendous undertaking for 
us, as 5000 progressive Fruit 
Growers are expected, but our 
statistician statisticates that a con- 
servative estimate would give each 
of these growers 50 bearing trees. 
The growers present would repre- 
sent 250,000 trees. A very low 
estimate of the average selling 
price of Apples, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums or Quinces from these trees 
would be $1.00 per bushel or 

250,000, and certainly we would 
expect a yield of two bushels marketable fruit from each tree if properly 
sprayed, or an income of $500,000. It is reasonable to presume the ex- 
penses for the 5000 present would be $3.00 per day each, or $15,000 for 
one day or $75,000 for five days, leaving $425,000. If you wanted to be 
extravagant and spend 50c for spraying each of the 250,000 trees you could 
use $125,000 of this and have $375,000 pin money. Now, these figures 
must be correct, but we are not going to advance you the money, for you 
might question our motive, but you would not question our motive if we 
advanced the suggestion that an investment in REX Lime and Sulphur Solu- 
tion, REX Arsenate of Lead, a Gifford 6 in 1 Nozzle or Gifford Suction 
Hose Strainer would not only pay your expenses to Farmers Week, but would 
leave a handsome balance. 


The REX COMPANY, P.O. Box 712, Rochester, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





Expenses All Paid to the Tenth Annual Farmers’ 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


POMEROY ENGLISH WALNUTS IN MICHIGAN 


A Michigan school boy bought four Hardy Pomeroy English walnut trees, and 

planted them in the lawn up among the pines along Lake Huron where the 

winters are so ee they cannot grow peaches! This photograph shows 
the large, heavily bearing, beautiful trees that resulted. 


Have a Real Arbor Day this Year 


Study Carefully the Photograph 


That was taken in cold Michigan’ ers of rich estates, poultry and fruit 
but those are Hardy Pomeroy Eng- farmers and President Wilson, Col. 
lish walnut trees shown. Many nurs-_ Roosevelt, Henry Ford, Thomas Edi- 
eries sell nut trees that can not and _ son, Rockefeller and many others who 
do not live or bear in New York are leaders in their life work because 
state. Hardy Pomeroy English wal- they do not put off until fall what 
nut trees are different and better and they can do in the spring. 
are guaranteed hardy and are mak- IF $25 TO $500 EVERY YEAR 
ing fast growth and early bearing all FROM YOUR DOOR-YARD, without 
over the country. Nuts are delicious, work would interest you—order some 
distinctively. Trees never need real Hardy Pomeroy English walnut 
spraying. Among our pleased cus-_ trees of us at once. You should have 
tomers are prominent Farm Bureau an orchard, but you can find room for 
Managers, Experiment Stations, own- a few, at least. 


ONE OF OUR TREES YIELDED $141 IN 1916 


REDUCED SPECIAL PRICES WHILE THEY LAST: For orchard planting (27 to 
acre, set 40 feet) per 100, $75; better 2 year trees, $100: select 2 year trees, $125; 
3 year trees, extra good $150. 

If you have room for only a few $1, $1.50 and $2 for 1, 2, or 3 year 
trees, well rooted, carefully dug and packed same day shipped, safe arrival 
guaranteed. These facts and all you have read in the magazines of the 
successes of our trees must make you want some Pomeroy trees. If you want 
some, you have to order to get them; if you are going to order them, 
now is the time before you forget. 


Three generations of Pomeroys have raised and sold Hardy 

English walnuts and trees. Our farms established in 1810. 

We cordially invite you to visit us this fall and see our 
orchards and trees. 


DANIEL N. POMEROY & SON Enzglish Walnut Orchards Lockport, N. Y. 


Box C. C. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





Case 
10-20 


Kerosene 4 


Agricultural Students Should 
Study the Case Tractor 


In studying tractors you naturally want to become familiar 


with the leader, and why it dominates. 


‘Then for your farm you 


will be sure to select the most efficient and most reliable one 
you can buy, 


thinking, studious farmers. 
the many features of these tractors. 


1. 


2. 


There are many reasons why Case tractors are the choice of the 


A Case tractor has all of the worth- 
while features of other tractors and 
many they haven't. 

It is adapted to all farm work—it 
pulls plows, manure spreaders, har- 
rows, planters, hay tools, harvest- 
ers, road scrapers, etc. It will drive 
silo-fillers, threshers, balers, feed 
mills, lime pulverizers and do many 
other belt jobs. 


. The engine is of special Case design. 
. All parts are easily accessible. 


Simple, easy to handle when turning 
sharpcorners, as the wheelbase is 6 
feet, 4inches. 


We are giving you here only a few of 


All working parts enclosed and 
fully protected, 

Weighs less than other tractors of 
equal capacity and will not rear-up 
pulling heavy loads, 

Larger shafts—allhigh carbon steel, 
heat treated, also larger bearings. 
Counter shaft and axle have roller 
bearings. 

Idler wheel can be locked in from 
driver’s seat for soft spots or on 
extra hard pulls. 

All wheels travel on unplowed land 
(not in the furrow). An advantage 
on hillsides and permits use of 
wide tires. 


Investigate these features; see the Case tractors; make comparisons, and 
then you will realize just how far ahead of all others we have progressed. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc., 280Erie St., Racine, Wis. 


Founded 1842 


Write for our 1917 Case Al- 
bum. Everyone interested in 
power farming should have a 
copy. It gives you complete 
information about all Case 
products. _ Beautifally illus- 
trated with many interesting 
scenes and reproductions in 
colors. Write tuday. 


Don't forget that there are 
five sizes of Cuse tractors; 
the 9-18, 10-20, 12-25, 20-40 and 
30-60. There is no need fora 
farmer to be content with 
a less efficient tractor than 
the Case, because Case offers 
him a size for every re- 
quirement. 





P.M. Sharples made the first separator in America (38 years ago). 
Sharples has been the foremost and highest-class American 
separator ever since. The Sharples Separator factories are the 
largest ana longest-established in America. Sharples machines 
are found in every dairying country of the world. The reason 
for this popularity is that Sharples Separators have invaluable 
Patented advantages found on no other make. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


—is the only separator that will skim clean at 
widely varying speeds. 

—is the only separator thet will give even cream at 
all speeds. 

--is the only separator thet will skim your milk 
quicker when you turn faster. 

—is the only separator with just one piece in the 
bowl—no discs to clean. 

Many other strore exclusive features. Write for 

catalog to Dept.11§ 


Sharples Separatcr Co. - West Chester, Pa. 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland Toronto 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 








